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A Seiected List of Books on Cavalry 


and 


Allied Subjects 


The Desert Mounted Corps—Preston $4.50 
The story of how the British troops, composed largely of mounted units, 
overcame the Turks in Palestine. 


A History of Cavalry—Denison $4.20 
The only complete history of cavalry ever written. Analyzes all battles 
where cavalry played a part. 


As to Polo—Forbes $3.00 
The standard book on the American game. 
Equitation—Bussigny $7.50 


A system of practical exercises, carefully illustrated and explained by a mas- 
ter of horsemanship. 


Modern Horse Management—Timmis $7.50 
A most beautifully illustrated book on the care, breaking and riding of horses. 


Tactical Principles and Decisions—The General Service Schools $7.20 

With Binders $9.00 

In loose leaf form. Catalogue of chapters on request. Entire set may be 

purchased, or separate chapters. The basis of the course in combined arms as 
given at The General Service Schools. 


Breaking and Riding—Fillis $7.50 
A classic of horse lore by a master with fifty years experience. 

Feeds and Feeding—Henry and Morrison $3.85 
Complete study of kinds of forage, methods and results of feeding. 

Mess Sergeants’ Handbook—Holbrook $1.00 
How to handle the ration in field and garrison. 

Modern Military Map Reading and Sketching—Pearson $2.50 
A complete, comprehensive, practical, up to the minute treatise, 

History of the 6th Cavalry Brigade, 1914-18—Bickersteth $5.00 


Tells the story of the 6th Cavalry Brigade in France where the cavalryman 
was an all-around virtuoso of fighting. 


The Strategy of the Western Front—Sargent $2.50 
Affords a well studied and comprehensive conception of the World War in its 
major aspects. 


Robert E. Lee The Soldier—Maurice $4.00 


The best one-volume study of Lee, the soldier. 


History of the Great War—Edmonds 


Volume I—France and Belgium, Aug.-Oct., 1914 $8.00 
Maps to accompany Volume I $8.00 
Volume II—France and Belgium, Oct.-Nov., 1914 $5.00 
Maps to accompany Volume II $2.20 


These volumes bear the official approval of the British Government. Re- 
markably accurate and complete. 


Development of Tactics Based on the World War—Balck $2.00 
The development of every arm of the service during the World War is dis- 
cussed and resultant changes in employment stated. 
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A Selected List of Books on Cavalry and Alhed Subjects (Continued) 
Military Intelligence—A New Weapon in War—Sweeny $2.50 


Presents the subject in a manner both clear and interesting. 


Hints on Horsemanship—McTaggart $2.00 
One of the most practical books on horsemanship that has appeared for 
some time. 


Principles of Equitation—de Souza $5.00 


Written by a master of twenty years experience. Especially adapted to the 
needs of beginners. 


Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-18. Volume VII, 
Sinai and Palestine—Gullet $7.50 


Describes in detail the operations participated in by the Australian and New 
Zealand forces as they fought from the Suez to Damascus in 1916, 17 and 18. 


Instructions in Learning Accurate Pistol Shooting—Thomas 50c 
A guide to shooting the 45 caliber pistol. 

Principles of Command—Jones $1.00 
A valuable book on the management of men. 

Principles of War—Foch $7.50 
An invaluable book for the military man. 

Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War—Henderson $8.00 
Recounts the exploits of Stonewall Jackson, that peerless leader of men. 

Leaves from a War Diary—Harbord $5.00 
A full and accurate story of the A. E. F. by one of its highest commanders. 

Cavalry in War and Peace—Bernhardi $2.25 
Every phase of cavalry duties. 

The War With Mexico—Smith $10.00 


The story of our war with Mexico is here told for the first time. 
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The only book of 
its kind in English. 
Price $5.00 


Warfare 


BY 


Colonel J. W. Wright, Infantry, U. S. A. 
Lieut. Colonel Oliver L. Spaulding, Field Artillery, U. S. A. 


Hoffman Nickerson 


A book in one volume giving military methods from the earliest times. 


Gives 


for each period the organization, tactics, weapons in use, with their range, rapidity of 


fire, weight, accuracy, etc. 


Book Department, U. S. Cavalry Association 


1624 H STREET, N. W. 


A battle or campaign is described for each period. 


Washington, D. C. 








ANIMAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Prepared in the 
Veterinary Department 
British War Office 


A compendium of information on the 
horse. Has been for several years a 
text book at The Cavalry School. Con- 
tains chapters on points of the horse, 
stable construction, stable management, 
feeds and feeding, conditioning, fitting 
saddles, shoeing, prevention and first 
aid treatment of diseases. 


The best book of its kind. 
Price $1.00 
Book Department 


U. S. Cavalry 


Association 


1624 H Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





HORSE-SENSE 
and 
HORSEMANSHIP 


OF TODAY 


By 
Geoffrey Brooke, D. S. O., M. C. 
Lieut. Colonel 16th/5th Lancers 

The Journal of The United Service 
Institution says of this book: 

“This book is wonderful because 
from cover to cover, it is full of good 
meat easily digestible without a super- 
fluous word. The photographs are ex- 
cellent and deserve careful study.” 

Should be owned by all men who 
hunt, or play polo, or take any active 
interest in horses. 


Price $5.00 
Book Department 
U. S. Cavalry 

Association 


1624 H Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 























The History of the 
By Major W. A. Ganoe, Inf. 
Price $5.00 


Book Department 
U. S. Cavalry Association 
1624 H STREET, N. W. 


United States Army 


Every officer should possess this book. 
Gives an analytical review of changes in 
organization, drill regulations, equipment, 


weapons and uniform. 


Washington, D. C. 
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The United States Cavalry Association 


DESIGN 


1. The aim and purpose of the Association shall be to disseminate knowledge of the mili- 
tary art and science, to promote the professional improvement of its members, and to preserve 
and foster the spirit, the traditions, and the solidarity of the Cavalry of the Army of the United 
States. 






Artic.e III of the Constitution. 


Organized November 9, 1885 
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MEMBERSHIP AND SUBSCRIPTION TO THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 


Membership shall be of three classes, which, together with the conditions of eligibility 
therefor, are as follows: 


(1) Active, for which all general officers of the Army of the United States and all com- 
missioned officers of the Cavalry of the Army of the United States shall be eli- 
gible. 


(2) Associate, for which all present and former commissioned, warrant, and non-com- 
missioned officers of honorable record of the military or naval services of the 
United States not included in class I shall be eligible. 


(3) Houunurary. 
Application for membership, showing present or former military status, should be ad- 


dressed to the Secretary, U. S. Cavalry Association, 1624 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C., 
and be accompanied by remittance of dues for one year. 


There is no initiation fee. Annual dues, payable in advance, $2.50, which includes sub- 
scription to the Cavalry Journal, 60% thereof being so designated. 


Any person or organization not eligible for membership may subscribe for the JouRNAL at 
the regular subscription rates of $2.50 per year. Canadian and foreign postage, 25 cents addi- 
tional. 


Members and subscribers are requested to give prompt notice in advance of change of 
address. 
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The First and Second American Divisions 
In the Offensive of July 8, 1918 


BY 
General Pierre Emile Berdoulat 


HAT a strange spectacle was that presented on July 16, 1918, in the 
\ \ village of Retheuil, at a large farm clinging to the side of a ravine, on the 
edge of the forest of Villers-Cotterets ! 

An incessant buzzing of motors was broken only by the sound of the gal- 
loping hoofs of the estafettes’ horses. American Khaki mingled fraternally with 
French Horizon Llue, while the Malgache and Senegalais soldiers put a finishing 
picturesque touch to the scene. 

In the large white-washed rooms turned into offices the General Staffs of the 
French 20th Corps and the American 3rd Corps worked hurriedly amidst inces- 
sant telephone ringing and hasty replies of “who speaking.” 

At night-fall, just as General Berdoulat, Commander of the French 20th 
Corps, was leaving the dinner table, General Harbord, Commander of the 2nd 
D. I. U. S. (2d U. S. Infantry Division) arrived, accompanied by his Chief of 
Staff. With the greatest calm, punctuated by the more youthful ardor of his 
second, the American chief recounted to the French general the difficulties arising 
on all sides during the hurried placing of the troops. 

“First of all you are going to have your dinner served you,” replied General 
Berdoulat, “during which time affairs will take shape’; and the G Bureau in- 
formed of the facts, took the necessary steps. General Berdoulat was very opti- 
mistic. Two fine successes obtained the 15th of June at Coeuvres and the 25th of 
June at Saint Pierre Aigle, together with a view of the superb troops put at his 
disposal, inspired him with confidence—moreover, he had just finished dinner. 

The most delicate of operations, however, was the placing in two nights of 
two heavy divisions like the First D. I. U. S. to the north of the Moroccan Di- 
vision, and the Second D. I. U. S. to the south, while the heavy trucks in inces- 


Note: General Berdoulat, the author of this article, is a very distinguished 
French General, now retired. He was in command of the Twentieth French Corps 
at the Battle of Soissons on July 18th and 19th, 1819, and was prompted to write this 
article by statements made in General Bullard’s memoirs regarding the action of the 
Second Division on that occasion.—The Editor. 
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sant numbers carried over the whole front the necessary ammunition for such a 
formidable artillery; for, in addition to their own artillery, each American Di- 
vision found upon arrival in its sector, ready for firing: 7 groups of 75 and 2 
groups of 155 C, making a total of 108 cannons. 

The 18th of July, at 2 A. M., the officers on duty received the following tele- 
phone communication : 

“Hello! Headquarters of 20th Corps? Headquarters 2nd D. I. U. S. 
speaking: Our machine guns haven’t arrived yet.” 

“In that case count on them no longer; this terrible storm now on has 
caused the ditching of a great number of lorries, the circulation is abso- 
lutely stopped and we attack at 4.35.” 

“All right, we'll take the Boche machine-guns.” 


THE ATTACK 

At 4.30 General Berdoulat, on the outskirts of Retheuil, casts a long look over 
the battle-field. The atmosphere, washed by the recent torrents of rain, is 
absolutely clear. Dawn begins to break. A cannonading resounds. The Germans, 
made anxious no doubt by the noise of our tanks, start a timid barrage fire. 

4.35—The entire front is illuminated by an uninterrupted lightning accom- 
panied by a deep muffled thunder. Our attack is on. 

All goes well, for the numerous signal rockets rising at different points of 
the front, indicate that the Infantry is asking the Artillery to lengthen its range. 

Information from the American Divisions soon begins to reach us: 

Between five and six o’clock the First D. I. U. S. reaches the linden tree of 
la Glaux, and the Second D. I. U. S. the Beaurepaire Farm. 

Between six and seven o'clock, the First D. I. U. S. gets a foothold in the 
ravine of Missy, in direct liaison with the 153rd French D. I., the Second D. I. 
U. S. gets to the ravine of Vaux-Castille. 

Between nine and ten o’clock the First D. I. U. S. reaches Ploisy, where they 
take prisoners, while the Second D. I. U. S., penetrating Vierzy, which is de- 
fended foot by foot, seizes the sugar refinery. 

At 1 P. M. General Bullard, commander of the Third American Corps, calls 
joyfully to General Berdoulat : 

“Oh, General! What a fine attack!’ The latter approaching him, replies: 
“Listen to this. I have just received a letter from the Mayor of Montreux-Vieux, 
a little town in the reconquered part of Alsace, in which he sends his best wishes 
for victory—I am going to reply to him on the spot—it is ours!” 

At 2 P. M. General Berdoulat moves his P. C. to Montgobert : General Sum- 
merall (First D. I. U. S.) to Coeuvres, and General Harbord (Second D. I. U. S.) 
to the Vertefeuille Farm. 

The enemy is making an unsuccessful attack all along the front, while the 
Second D. I. U. S. has progressed as far as the outskirts of Tigny. 

3y night, 3,500 prisoners, including 38 officers, and about 40 cannons have 


been counted. 
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The Cavalry, sent ahead at eleven in the morning, has added a final touch 
to the disordered circulation on the few roads already blocked by the tanks and 
huge trucks of the American troops. 

These troops in spite of all the difficulties occasioned by the tardiness of 
their supply service, gave proof of a remarkable and unyielding endurance. A 
magnificent result crowned their efforts. 

The enemy, pushed back to a depth of seven kilometers, saw his principal 
and almost only line of communication with Chateau-Thierry cut and might make 
a desperate effort to check our rush, in order to give his advanced lines toward 
that town the time to fall back. 

THE DAY OF JULY 19 

At four A. M. we recommenced the attack. The enemy strengthens his re- 
sistance, his artillery making a terrible barrage fire. 

The First D. I. U. S. having its left in liaison with the French 153rd D. I., 
is now stopped because the advance of the latter is paralyzed. 

The Second D., I. U. S. which now has only the 6th Marines to call upon 
as fresh troops, experiences the greatest difficulty in holding the beet factory of 
Villemontoire. 

At 11.30 A. M. this Division reports having lost its contact with the Mor- 
rocain Division which underwent a severe counter-attack at about 10.30 A. M. 

At 5 P. M. the joining of the entire front is re-established but at the cost 
of heavy losses, and unusually severe suffering for the 6th Marines, owing to their 
lack of water in the terrific heat. 

General Berdoulat orders that the Second D. I. U. S. shall be relieved by the 


58th French Division during the night. 
_ ‘THE DAY OF JULY 20 
The First D. I. U. S. in connection with the 153rd French D. I., carries out 


an operation which has taken them to the borders of Berzy-le-Sec, which they are 
not able to penetrate. 
THE DAY OF JULY 21 

A general attack by the Army Corps is started at 4.45 A. M. 

The Right Brigade of the First D. I. U. S. crosses the high-road and reaches 
the outskirts of the sugar refinery of Noyant; with the 87th French D. I. (replac- 
ing the Moroccain Division) they take Buzancy, where 200 prisoners are captured. 
At 9 A. M. the Left Brigade conquers Berzy-le-Sec but Buzancy was taken back 
by an enemy counter-attack. 

The order is given that the First D. I. U. S. shall be relieved during the night 
by the Fifteenth Scotch Division, the artillery of the two American Divisions to 
be relieved during the night of July 22-23. 

RELIEF OF THE AMERICAN ARTILLERY 

The Artillery of the two American Divisions, remaining in place after de- 
parture of their Infantry, was to be relieved during the night of July 22-23, but 
they requested to remain a day longer to participate in the attacks ordered for the 
French and Scotch Divisions. The telephone conversation on this point between 
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FIRST AND SECOND AMERICAN DIVISIONS 


the Headquarters of the 20th Corps and the Commander of Artillery of the Sec- 
ond D. I. U. S. is worth quoting. 
Headquarters of the 20th Corps—“General Bowley? You will be relieved 


tonight.” 
General Bowley—‘Impossible, question of honor. I have here 6000 obus 
belonging to the Boches that must be sent back before we leave . . . besides | 


am in very good form to support the attack ordered for tomorrow.” 
Thus, in the midst of the worst dangers, American humor claimed its rights. 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON THIS OFFENSIVE 

The most striking point is the enormous advance of the first day, with its 
relatively slight losses, and the slight results afterwards obtained at the cost of 
such great losses. 

The reason of this is that on the first day we profited by the primary asset 
of every success in war—surprise. Moreover, the attacking troops were well un- 
der the control of their chiefs, advancing in order and directly supported by the 
fire of their artillery. 

From the second day on, our artillery could not exactly locate the advanced 
elements, because, due to lack of practice, the American troops could not point 
out the first lines to the aeroplanes. In consequence, the enemy could spring out 
his machine guns either from the ravines or the caves, so numerous in the region 
of Villemontoire, without being fired upon by our artillery. 

For against machine guns there is no question of bravery. Every troop com- 
ing under their fire is instantly destroyed unless it shelters itself at once and fires 
effectively upon the adversary. 

There is no need of large effective forces, but of small, almost invisible sup- 
ple columns, creeping along the recesses of the ground, supported mutually and 
successively by the fire of their heavy and light machine-guns. 

The two American Divisions were in marvelous form. The following ap- 
preciation is quoted from an official document of July 22, 1918. 

“Their offensive spirit is indisputable; it has, in fact, been noted by the 
enemy himself in a written document found a month ago and referring to 
the Second D. I. U. S. 

It is to this ardor that one must attribute the heavy proportion of loss 
suffered. In his desire to come immediately into a hand to hand fight, the 
American officer as well as soldier often loses sight of the precautions neces- 
sary to avoid useless loss. The attack troop is not scattered enough. Evi- 
dently they are still somewhat lacking in experience. 

The necessary liaison practice has not been acquired either for the work 
outside or in the Division itself. The report system is not thoroughly car- 
ried out.* Its absence is the inevitable consequence of an insufficiently or- 
ganized liaison. It must be said here that telephone communications were 

extremely difficult ; that their frequent interruption, combined with the block- 


*“Te compte-rendu n’est pas entre completement dans les reflexes.” 
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ing of the roads, made the transmission of certain reports very slow and 
difficult and even altogether impossible. 

The ammunition supply worked well. That of food less satisfactorily. 
The cause of this is in the main the difficulty with the traffic, and to the 
order given to pass the ammunition first. Certain units of the 6th Marines 
received no food supply during two days of battle and were forced to live on 
their reserve rations. 

The supplying of water was also very difficult. The water tanks ar- 
rived empty. As the water resources of the region were deficient, owing to 
the recent drought, the 6th Marines were not supplied with water during 
forty-eight hours.” 

This simple quotation shows the necessity for a troop to be well instructed, 
something which cannot be obtained without sufficient time, for in the furnace of 
battle there is no question of explanations; the Chief must know his job to the 
core and be understood and followed by his soldiers upon the merest sign. The 
comment also gives an idea of the energy and self-sacrifice that was required in 
order that those new American troops should, in a few hours, gather their mag- 
nificent trophies; 6,250 prisoners and 146 cannons. 

The French officers and soldiers who lived those splendid and eventful days 
of July, 1918, side by side with the American troops, deeply appreciated their 


enthusiastic co-operation. They remember them with a feeling of deep and un- 
ceasing gratitude. 


THE HORSE IN WAR 


Field Marshal Earl Haig, on being presented on Thursday with the diploma of 
honorary associate of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, paid a warm tribute 
to the work of the royal army veterinary corps during the war, and expressed unabated 
confidence in the future of the horse for military purposes. 

“If we are to believe some enthusiasts,” said Earl Haig, “the horse is likely to 
become extinct, and to be of no further use in wartime, with the advent of aeroplanes, 
tanks, and all sorts of things. All these great inventions always produce an antidote, 
and I think it is only by utilizing the horse and equipping our mounted troops properly 
that we are likely to take advantage of these modern weapons. 

“T am all for using aeroplanes and tanks, but they are only accessories to the man 
and the horse, and I feel sure as time goes on we will find just as much use for the 
well bred horse as we have ever done in the past. Do not let us be despondent and 


think that the day of the horse is over.”—From the Naval Military Record, London, 
June 10. 
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The Phillips’ Pack-Saddle 


BY 
Lieutenant Colonel ALBERT E. PHILLIPS, Cavalry 


OMETIMES an article of equipment is invented to supply a need, and its 
S field of usefulness is thus decided upon before its advent. 

For many years the War Department has endeavored to find a pack- 
saddle to replace the Aparejo in combat organizations. In 1906, one squad of each 
machine gun platoon was equipped with Aparejos and one squad with English 
pack-saddles. These saddles were tested for a period of three years; neither type 
of saddle was satisfactory, but much valuable information was obtained. 

The need of cavalry pack equipment was keenly felt when the Pershing expe- 
dition entered Mexico in 1916. Three of the four machine gun troops that 
crossed the border with the leading forces fell out of the cavalry columns in from 
seven to ten days. The 10th Cavalry Machine Gun Troop, commanded by the 
writer, was the one troop which remained continuously with the cavalry rifle 
units, completing more than 1100 miles of marching. 

This practical field test, under service conditions, demonstrated clearly that 
the Aparejo was not suitable for cavalry gaits, and, also, that it could not be han- 
dled satisfactorily even by experienced regular army troops. 

The World War found us without pack-saddle equipment that could be han- 
dled by new troops. This war demonstrated that the design of all fighting equip- 
ment must admit of easy handling by newly organized units with only a short 
period of training. 

Modern implements of warfare; the machine gun; the machine rifle; gas; 
radio and other signal devices ; demolition material; pioneer equipment, etc., have 
caused a large increase in the number of pack saddle units in the maneuver and 
fire elements of cavalry. To take full advantage of this additional fighting power, 
cavalry was, and is, dependent upon pack equipment that will not retard its mo- 
bility in march, or its maneuvering ability in battle. 

And, further, this new pack equipment must be so designed as to conserve 
horse-flesh, and to assure the loads being present when needed. Carrying devices 
must admit of rapid attachment and detachment of loads. 

Extensive tests of pack equipment were therefore instituted upon the return 
of our troops from France. Practically all types of foreign and American pack- 
saddles were then tested by boards of the several services. 

The Infantry School conducted the test for -the Infantry. The Mountain 
Artillery test was conducted by the Pack Artillery Board in 1922-23. This test 
covered 500 miles of marching over all types of terrain. The First Cavalry Di- 
vision conducted three separate tests covering eleven hundred and fifty miles. The 
first of these three tests was an elimination contest. The second was a test of 
the more difficult cavalry loads, and the third test was a practical demonstration 
of the winning pack equipment and the existing Aparejo equipment, made during 
the division maneuvers of 1923. 
413 
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The superiority of the Phillips’ Pack-Saddle was proved conclusively in each 
of the tests and the saddle was adopted for all Cavalry loads on July 20, 1924. 
The approved 1924 model represents the highest development of the pack-saddle. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SADDLE 
The design employs the principle of a pack frame with pads, in which the 














The Phillips Pack Saddle, Cavalry Type, with Woven Mohair Saddle Pad 


frame is an integral part of the saddle. 


The Pads 
As the success of a pack-saddle greatly depends upon correctly designed pads, 
a general description of the pads will first be given. The data for the contour 
of the pads were obtained from normal pack animals and these data were modified 
only afver extensive field experience with experimental saddles on animals of 
various conformation. The resulting data were utilized for patterns and for the 
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design of “molds” for the pads. All pads are stuffed and tied in these molds. 
Pads of uniform contour are thus assured. 

The outside of each pad is of selected tan leather reinforced with four 1” x 
1/16” spring steel ribs and one top rib arranged longitudinally for necessary 
stiffening. The contact side is of woven felt of the highest grade and is of the 
quality used on the American officers field-saddle. 

There is an aluminum-alloy “pocket with foot-rest” on the two lower cor- 
ners of each pad. The pockets operate with two bronze staple fasteners near the 
top edge of each pad for securing the pads to the frame. The “foot-rests” are 
used when the diamond or other hitch loads are secured to the saddle, and are 
also used for keeping the pads off the ground in camp. 

The pads are stuffed with selected long curled hair that retains its resiliency 
indefinitely. Three hand holes are cut in the outside of each pad for adjusting 
the parts of the contact side. 

The Frame 

The frame is scientifically designed so as to be light in weight and yet suf- 
ficiently rugged to withstand hard usage. The side bars and the bottom bars are 
of “duralumin,” the new hard aluminum alloy, and the other members are of 
steel. The frame is free of all projections that might tear cargo loads. Side 
hanger loads, top loads, or rope hitched loads may be carried. 

Special features of the frame. 

(a) The hanger bars connecting the arches strengthen the bridge type as- 
sembly and enable simple hooks to be used on hangers. 

(b) The wide wings of the arches form a base for top carriers of various 
lengths and also add greatly to the rigidity and strength of the frame. 

(c) A “depression extension” on the rear center of each arch forms a secure 
seat for locking top carriers to the frame. 

(d) The spring steel ribs connecting the side bars and the bottom bars sup- 
port the saddle and distribute pressure over the entire saddle, thus reducing pres- 
sure over the weight carrying muscles of the back. These steel ribs also present 
injury to the animal’s ribs. 

(e) A nickle-steel hitch hook on the lower center of each bottom bar elim- 
inates a lash cinch when the diamond hitch is used. 

(f) Both ends of the frame are alike, thus making it reversible. 


The Saddle Cinchas 

The saddle is equipped with two mohair strand cinchas. Every known type 
of cinch was tested during the period of development. The mohair strand cinch 
is soft, strong, light, cool, inexpensive, and is easily cleaned. Our tests proved 
that two cinchas are necessary on pack-saddles. The saddle is cinched principally 
with the front cinch; the rear cinch should always be as loose as the load will 
admit. With cinchas properly adjusted, the method enables the animal’s hind 
quarters to travel through their natural swinging movement. Fast gaits and loads 
with a high center of gravity or extended transversal dimensions require fairly 
snug rear cinchas. 
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Two cinchas enables considerable adjustment of the saddle longitudinally. 
With cinchas attached to the bottom bars of the saddle frame, cinch pressure is 
distributed over the entire saddle and compression of the animal's ribs does not 
occur. 

The Cinching Device 

I‘'requent adjustment of cinch pressure is necessary if sound backs are to 

be conserved. Dead loads require more careful adjustment of cinchas than live 

















The Cavalry Machine Gun Pack on Phillips Pack Saddle 


Complete Fighting Unit of Gun, Tripod, 250 Rounds of Ammunition and Gun Spare Parts. 
Saddle and Load Weighs 197.5 lbs. 


loads. A “cinching device’’ was therefore devised which eliminates tying and 
untying of cinch-straps, cinch pressure being easily and quickly regulated. 

The Saddle Cover 
This is a canvas cover with leather border that covers the pads and protects 
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them from rain and wear. It also shades the pads from the heat of the sun, while 
air currents moving rearward keep the pads and the animal's spinal column cool. 


The Breeching 


The breeching was developed with the saddle and differs from all other types 
of breechings. It was designed to function at all gaits, and it satisfactorily fulfills 


all requirements, 

The top strap attached to the saddle as shown in the photograph, is one of the 
‘‘breeching hold up” straps, for holding the breeching in place. The lower strap 
attached to the saddle is one of the breeching “holding” straps. Forward pres- 
sure exerted on the “holding” straps is distributed over the “croup piece” and the 
‘“breeching body” in rear of the buttocks. 

The four-inch ring connecting the croup piece and the “breeching body stays” 
enables the breeching body to oscillate and thus to remain in relative position at 
the different gaits. 

The question is frequently asked, Why is the “breeching body” below the 
holding straps? The answer is quite simple. During the early period of devel- 
opment, the breeching body was set in line with the holding straps in the endeavor 
to place the height of the breeching body where it would encounter the least ‘mo- 
tion of the animal's hind quarters. In this position, the breeching body worked 
up under the tail and failed to perform its function. The body was then lowered 
to a satisfactory working position. The design admits considerable flexibility and 
prevents rubbing of the buttocks. This breeching has given ideal results. 


The Breast Collar 
The breast collar was designed for animals of poor conformation, and for use 
when going up steep grades and when moving at the extended gallop. It is ad- 
justed for extension of the animal at the gallop; consequently, it is comparatively 
loose at the walk and trot. 


The Woven Mohair Pad 

Many saddle bruises are caused by the material under the saddle; and so 
having perfected the saddle, we endeavored to find a more suitable article than 
either the canvas lined corona or the woolen saddle-blanket. Our search was not 
rewarded. The most desirable article in use was the Navajo Indian woolen saddle- 
blanket. Mohair is cooler than wool and more durable. We therefore de- 
veloped the woven mohair pad. The material is the best grade of long fleecy 
Angora goat hair ; the weave is similar to the weave of the Navajo saddle-blanket. 
This pad shapes itself instantly to the contour of the animal and it will not cause 
injury. It does not wrinkle; it is durable, soft, and is easily cleaned. It is cooler 
than the woolen blanket: and, when used under a riding-saddle, sweat evaporatcs 
rapidly, leaving the back practically dry, provided the animal is ridden at the walk 
for the last mile. 

As only one mohair pad is used under the Phillips’ pack-saddle, there is no 
possibility of pinched withers. This pad has received the approval of everyone 
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who has used it. Our best horsemen are its most enthusiastic supporters. 
TYPES AND WEIGHTS OF SADDLES 

There are two sizes of saddles; a Cavalry, or light saddle, and an Artillery- 


Cargo, or heavier saddle. Both saddles are of the same type and many of the 
parts are interchangeable. 
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The Cavalry Machine Rifle Pack on Phillips Pack Saddle 
Saddle and Load, including 900 Rounds Ammunition in Magazines, Spare Parts and 
Magazine Fillers, Weighs 191 Lbs. 4 Oz. 
The pads of the cavalry saddle are 23” x 19”. The pads of the Artillery- 
Cargo saddle are 24” x 22”. The approved 1924 cavalry-saddle weighs approxi- 
mately 50 pounds. The new Artillery-Cargo saddle weighs 56 pounds. 


The breast collar, breeching and cinchas, which weigh 13 pounds, are not 
on the weight bearing parts of the animal. The Mohair pad weighs 4 pounds. 
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For cavalry, we have then, the saddle at 50 pounds, plus the mohair pad of 
4 pounds, or 54 pounds weight distributed over the weight bearing parts of the 


animal. 
In comparing this weight with that of the Aparejos, we find that the medium 


size 60” fitted Aparejo, with blanket, corona, crupper and cinch, weighs 75 pounds ; 
and that adding the light pack (Rice) frame of 18% pounds, we have 93% 
pounds, all concentrated on the weight bearing parts of the animal. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF ASSEMBLED SADDLE 

(a) The saddle is issued ready for immediate use and does not require 
fitting or breaking-in. This point is very important in campaign, especially with 
personnel of limited experience. New pack-animals may be started on the road 
without developing those injuries which occur with Aparejos during the breaking- 
in process. 

(b) The saddle will fit either horses or mules. 

(c) In case of animal casualties, saddles may be changed from one animal 


to another without adjustment of pads. 
(d) The breast-collar, breeching, and cinchas are not on the weight bearing 


part of the animal. 

(e) Sore tails, so frequent with Aparejos, are impossible. 

(f) In more than three years of service, in which hundreds of these sad- 
dles have been used, no side injuries have ever occurred. In comparing this with 
that of the Aparejos, we find that practically every mule of our pack trains shows 
side bruise marks. 

(g) The hair padding of the saddle pads does not require replacement. 
Should the building up of pads be necessary in the case of animals that have lost 
flesh in a campaign, any soft material, such as grass, hay, pieces of sacks, or 
even paper, may be used. As all adjustments are from the outside, the original 
smooth contact surface obtained in the mold is not changed, altho the contour 
may be altered. 

The exact adjustment required may be determined by detaching the pads 
from the frame and by holding them in place on the animal’s back. No tools are 
required for detaching or attaching pads. 

(h) With two cinchas attached to the bottom bars of the saddle, instead 
of one cinch over the saddle as on Aparejo, cinch pressure is distributed over 
the entire saddle and is not concentrated on the “swell” of the animal’s ribs. Con- 
siderable flexibility in adjustment of cinchas is possible. Final adjustment of 
cinchas is made after the load is packed; and, furthermore, cinchas may be ad- 
justed without removing the loads. The reverse principle is the case with 
Aparejos. 

As pack-saddle loads frequently cannot be removed during halts, it is never- 
theless very beneficial to relieve cinch pressure. The cinching device affords a 
rapid means for the purpose. 

(i) A Lash Cinch is not required for rope hitched cargo loads. 

(j) The breeching may be adjusted without removing the load. 
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(k) But one article, the mohair pad, is required under the saddle. 

(1) No special frame for hanger loads is required. The distance of 13% 
inches between the outer edges of hooks of hangers is standard for the Cav- 
alry-sacidle and for the Artillery-Cargo saddle. The Aparejo requires a special 
frame; and the distance between “eyes” of hangers varies, 
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A Diamond Hitched Load on the Phillips Pack Saddle. Eliminated Lash Cinch 


NOTE: The War Department has recently adopted the standard distance 
of 131% inches between outside edges of hanger hooks for all new pack-saddle 
equipment. 

With the Phillips’ Saddle as standard for the Army, hangers for one 
department may be used on animals allotted for service in other departments. 
Pack-trains would have a saddle that could be used with or without hangers, 
thus avoiding the necessity of a special frame for hanger loads. 
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Many pack-train loads now slung by ropes would be carried in hangers 
or by hooks on boxes. Many standard containers for rations and other sup- 
plies would be developed. 

(m) Should the animals and equipment of a combat pack organization 
using the Phillips’ saddle, be destroyed in action, a Quartermaster pack-train 
equipped with this saddle could be used, without other special frames. 

The adoption of this saddle for pack-trains would not entirely eliminate 
the skilled packer, but it would relieve him of considerable labor and would 
save many animals. 

No matter how scientifically a pack-saddle may be designed, improper 
handling will defeat the desired results. Altho the successful handling of 
heavy cargo pack transportation at the walk requires practical experience 
and skill, the writer believes that the successful handling of combat pack 
transportation at Cavalry gaits requires greater skill and better equipment. 


CAVALRY PACK LOADS 

The following new type cavalry pack-loads are now being carried on the 
Phillips’ saddle in the First Cavalry Division: 

Cavalry Machine gun loads; Machine gun ammunition loads; Machine 
rifle loads; Machine rifle ammunition load; Cavalry radio loads; Wire and 
Instrument loads; Demolition load; Medical load; Pack Cooking kits ; Picket 
line load. 

These new loads are by far the most highly developed pack loads yet pro- 
duced. The pilot model machine rifle loads are perhaps superior to all others. 
Moving at the gallop, the machine rifle and the machine gun pack animals 
may be halted and guns unpacked and fired in less than ten seconds. The 
total weight over the weight bearing part of the animal, of all cavalry pack- 
saddle loads, as established by the Chief of Cavalry, must not exceed 200 
pounds, including the saddle. 

SECOND TEST BY CAVALRY DIVISION 

As this test was rather unusual it is worthy of special comment. Upon 
completion of the first, or elimination test of pack. equipment, General Howze. 
the Division Commander, ordered a special test of the three, then most diffi- 
cult cavalry loads. These loads were the Signal Corps Radio loads—S. C. R. 
127. The generator load was particularly unwieldy. 

The march was from Douglas, Arigona, to Fort Bliss, Texas, a distance 
of 247 miles over desert country, in the month of June. 

The three horses selected for the test had not been used for pack purposes 
for several months. The march required ten days. The horse carrying the 
generator load was saddled without a blanket or pad under the saddle. This horse 
completed the march with a sound back and in perfect condition. One of the 
other horses deevloped a small sore the eighth day of the march, caused by sand 
blown under the saddle during a Texas sand-storm; but this sore was healing 
nicely when the horse arrived at Fort Bliss. 
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Further convincing proof of the merits of the Phillips’ pack equipment 
may be found in the following extracts of letters urging its adoption: 

Extzact of letter of the Commanding General of the 1st Cavalry Division, 
to The Adjutant General, dated Nov. 20, 1923. 

“These packs (Phillips’) are designed for all kinds of loads, for Cavalry 
gaits and for the purpose of overcoming all the difficulties of other pack equip- 
ment. ““he average soldier can be taught to handle these packs in a short 
period of time. The tests during our recent maneuvers have conclusively 
proved this to the point that it is the unanimous opinion of all concerned. The 
Quartermaster General was present and made a special inspection of this 
equipment during the maneuvers and is conversant with its advantages. 
These packs are so far superior to anything of the kind that we have previously 
had, both in saving animals and in insuring the equipment’s being present 
when needed, that they should be furnished at the earliest practicable date.” 

Extract of letter of the Chief of Cavalry, Major General Holbrook, to the 
Adjutant General dated June 27, 1924. 

“This test (Ist Cavalry Division) extended over a period of six months 
and was completed in December, 1923. During this test the Phillips’ Saddle 
was subjected to every kind of service which would be required of it in active 
campaign. As an example of the advantages of the Phillips’ Saddle and the 
disadvantages of the present type of pack-saddle (Aparejo), the Second Ma- 
chine Gun Squadron, equipped with the Phillips’ saddle, carried its loads from 
Fort Bliss, Texas, to the maneuver area, near Marfa, Texas, through the 
maneuvers, and returned to Fort Bliss, with the animals in as good 
shape as when they began the march. On the other hand, the , equipped 
with Aparejos, did not carry its loads until it reached the maneuver area, and 
at the end of the period of maneuvers, which lasted approximately ten days, 
the , was considered out of the campaign. The loads of this ——, were 
shipped back to (station) on the completion of the maneuvers. The same 
unsatisfactory condition exists with reference to other loads carried on the 
Aparejo. In my opinion the waste of animal flesh caused by the use of an 
unsuitable saddle is sufficient to warrant the issue of the Phillips’ pack- 
saddle to replace the present type of pack-saddles. 

“The important fact in connection with this matter is that the auxiliary 
weapons will practically be useless if the Phillips’ pack is not adopted, in 
case the Cavalry is called to active service. The loss of this auxiliary fire 
power would decidedly lower the efficiency of the Cavalry.” 





A Century of Cavalry March Regulations 


BY 
Colonel CONRAD S. BABCOCK, Cavalry 


HE greatest value of Cavalry will be found in its mobility, which 
enables it to arrive in time and place for most effective action”—Cav- 
alry Memorandum No. 1, December 10, 1920. 

Excepting only the age old controversy of saber versus pistol, there is 
ito One subject upon which more theory is expounded and less practical com- 
mon sense exhibited than in the marching of the mounted soldier. The Train- 
ing Regulations covering Cavalry Marches and Camps have not been issued 
by the War Department; so that at present, the authoritative instructions on 
these points rest on the pamphlet—“Cavalry Marches,” as taught at Fort Riley, 
and on the verbal instructions and examples transmitted down through the 
past century by our leaders of Cavalry. 

Recently, there have appeared in THE CAVALRY JOURNAL several articles on 
the marching of cavalry; in more than one instance the author has evolved a 
set of march regulations from his own head, with entire disregard of any 
authorized instructions on the subject. 

Whatever may have been the changes in the equipment, training, and tac- 
tical use of the mounted soldier since man first straddled a horse, the principles 


involved in successfully getting a mounted organization over ground have 
changed but little. Equipment, horse rations and footing are the three great 
causes affecting the march of the horseman. Keeping these in mind, let us 
review the tactics of our predecessors. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CAVALRY ORGANIZATION 

After the War of the Revolution, the first regular mounted force, author- 
ized under an Act of Congress dated March 5, 1792, was a four troop Squadron 
of Light Dragoons. This organization lasted until September, 1792, when the 
four troops were assigned to and became part of each of the four sublegions. 
These sublegions were composed of Infantry, Riflemen, Artillery and Dra- 
goons. The four constituted the then Army of the United States, under the 
title of “The Legion of the United States.” Major General Anthony Wayne 
was the Commander in Chief of the Legion of the United States. 

In October, 1796, two of the Dragoon troops were abolished when the 
Legion organization was broken up and it wasn’t until July of 1798 that the 
two remaining troops, and six newly authorized troops, became the “Regiment 
of Light Dragoons.” 

By an Act passed in May, 1800, the six troops authorized in 1798 were 
discharged ; and by the Act of March, 1802, the two troops remaining were dis- 
charged. For six years there were no mounted troops in the Army. 

In April, 1808, an eight troop regiment of Light Dragoons was organized. 
In January, 1812, this regiment became the First Regiment of Dragoons, and 
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the Second Regiment of Dragoons of twelve troops was organized. 

In May, 1814, the two Dragoon Regiments were consolidated into an 
eight troop Regiment of Light Dragoons. This organization lasted until May, 
1815, when the Dragoons were consolidated with the Corps of Artillery. Let 
us hope that they became Light Artillery. From 1815 to 1832 there was no 
cavalry of any type in our Army. 

In June, 1832, a six company Battalion of Mounted Rangers was organ- 
ized, ard in March, 1833, the Mounted Rangers were demobilized and the Regi- 
ment of Dragoons was authorized. Since 1832, we have always had a cavalry 
force in our Army, but in the past ten years the changes and breaking up of 
old organizations have been all too numerous. 

In May, 1836, the Second Regiment of Dragoons was organized; the 
Regiment of Dragoons becoming the first Regiment of Dragoons. The Sec- 
ond Regiment of Dragoons became the Regiment of Riflemen in March, 1843, 
but reverted to the title of “Second Regiment of Dragoons” in April, 1844. 
In May, 1846, the Regiment of Mounted Riflemen was organized. In Febru- 
ary, 1847, the Third Regiment of Dragoons was organized for the Mexican 
War only, being demobilized in July, 1848. 

Until March, 1855, the regular mounted troops were the First and Second 
Regiments of Dragoons and the Regiment of Mounted Riflemen. On this 
date, the First and Second Regiments of Cavalry were organized. Dragoon 
and Cavalry Companies consisted of a Captain, one First and one Second 
Lieutenant and sixty-one enlisted men. Companies of Mounted Riflemen had 
the same commissioned personnel and seventy-six enlisted. 

In May, 1861, the Third Regiment of Cavalry was organized. 

In August, 1861, the First and Second Regiments of Dragoons became the 
First and Second Cavalry; the Regiment of Mounted Riflemen became the 
Third Cavalry; the First, Second and Third Regiments of Cavalry became the 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Cavalry. 

In July, 1866, the Seventh, Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Regiments of Cav- 
alry were organized. 

In February, 1901, the Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Regiments of Cavalry were organized. 

In June, 1916, the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth, Twen- 
tieth, Twenty-first, Twenty-second, Twenty-third, Twenty-fourth, and Twenty- 
fifth Regiments of Cavalry were authorized, the increase to be made in five 
annual increments. 

Only the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cavalry were organized in 1916. 
The Fifteenth becoming inactive in October, the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
in September, 1921. The Eighteenth, Nineteenth, Twentieth, Twenty-first, 
Twenty-second, Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth were never organized. 

In 1922, the Twenty-sixth (Filipino) Cavalry was organized. 

Such in brief has been the ups and downs of our Cavalry. Today, under 
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the system of alloting so many officers and men to each branch, the changes 
in system of organization are of almost yearly occurrence. 


THE FIRST DRILL REGULATIONS 

Presumably, during the Revolution and for many years thereafter, 
mounted organizations used the drill methods of their old commanders, the 
British. The first authentic record of an attempt to establish an American 
text is found in “The American Trooper’s Pocket Companion, being a concise 
and comprehensive System of Discipline for the Cavalry of the United States 
by Nicholas Pariset,” published in 1793. Mr. Pariset published his little 
pamphlet at his own expense and prefaced it with the following letter: 


“To George Washington, Esquire, President of the United States of America. 
Sir: 

Nothing could justify my Temerity in offering to your Excellency a work 
so little proportioned to your enlightened Talents in the Art of War, but 
your Excellency’s known disposition to patronize every well-meant Endeavor. 
My presumption in presenting it to the Public proceeds solely from De- 
votion and Zeal for the Service of my Fellow Citizens of the United States. 

The Utility of an invariable and uniform Plan of Exercise and Discipline 
for the rising Cavalry of the States, appeared to me to be obvious—Assisted 
by some years’ experience in that service, I have presumed to digest a System, 
as concise and comprehensive as a Subject so extensive in itself would permit. 
Should this my present Performance fail of receiving your Excellency’s Ap- 
probation (which to me would be above all others Eulogium) I flatter myself 
that your Excellency will pardon me in favour of the Motive that induced 
me to undertake it. 

I am, with great respect, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient humble servant, 
The Author” 
Trenton, ) 
December, 1793) 


In the first chapter are given “Instructions to the Officers, non-commis- 
sioned Officers and Privates, for the Management and Preservation of Horses.” 
This brief chapter might be said to be the first of our American Regulations 
on the care of horses in the field and in garrison. 


“A horse must be fed regularly and often; that is to say, three times a 
day * * * No excessive hard labors should be required of a horse par- 
ticularly after a long rest; it always tends to emaciate him, if not at once, at 
least by degrees. A constant middling hard labour is less pernicious to a 
horse, than to be used hard occasionally. * * * 

After an exercise, a battle, or coming from off a detachment or any other 
expedition, the horses should not be fed within an hour at least; They must 
immediately be rubbed down dry, and when dry, rubbed again to take off the 
dust.” 


A preparatory command of, “Take Care” was prescribed in mounting, dis- 
mounting and in the regimental “Maneuvers and Evolutions,” but as this command 
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was not given during the firing mounted of the muzzle loaded pan primed pistol 
or in the “exercises of the Sword”, its cautionary meaning was evidently not in- 


tended. 

The reception given Pariset’s Pocket Companion is not of record; but up 
to 1811 no definite cavalry regulations had been adopted; and, for this reason, 
several troops of Light Horse of the city and county of Philadelphia formed an 
associat:on and appointed a committee for the purpose “of establishing an uniform 
system of exercise.” 

COLONEL HERRIE’S DRILL BOOK 

This committee adopted a “Colonel Herrie’s Instructions for Volunteers 
and Militia Cavalry of the United States.* The chapters on equitation, horse 
management and marching are worthy of study by our modern Cavalry School. 
Troops were assembled in double rank. Troopers carried two muzzle loading 
pistols—one on either side of the pommel, and a sword slung from the trooper’s 
belt. The saddle had a breast strap and a crupper; and was, probably, a type 
of the saddle used during the Revolutionary War. 

March instructions included the following: 

“The regiment should generally march at the rate of six miles per 
hour. After the first two miles, the column must halt ten minutes, and also 

for a few minutes every six miles, that the men may look over their appoint- 

ments, examine their horses’ feet, etc., and gentlemen will not be allowed 

to fall out or dismount at any other time, except on urgent necessity, when 

they must obtain leave from the commander of their division. When the 

march is long, the troops may feed on the road, carrying, on such occasions, 

a feed in their nose bags.” 

Little, if any, complaint can be made as to the wisdom and judgment 
shown in these instructions. These instructions were written in the “Day of 
the horse” when whoever went anywhere did so by or on the horse. 


“About a quarter of a mile distant from the town where the regiment is 
to quarter, the column will halt, dismount, brush over appointments, and put 
everything in good order for marching into the town.” 

How often is this done? 

“Officers to remain with their divisions whether marching or halted, and 
to be particularly attentive that they maintain steadily the pace of the front”. 

“As soon as the horse is in the stable, take off the bridle, and tie him 
up with the collar, give him a handful of hay, and throw a little litter down 
the stall, take off the great coat, leather coat case or wrapper, and necessary 
bag; take the pistol and leather case (containing currycomb and brush, etc.) 
out of the holster, loosen girths, and turn up breastplate and crupper, wisp 
the horse’s head and legs a little, and pick out his feet. 

“Take the arms, necessary bag, etc., to quarters, put on stable dress, and 
when the trumpet sounds, repair to stables, unsaddle, wash out the horse’s 
feet, see if the shoes are fast and good, proceed to clean him thoroughly, 
cloth him, litter him well down, and at the appointed time, two or three 
men per stable repair for oats; the rest set the stable fair, clean bridles, 
saddles, etc. 

*Foot Note:—War College Library 33047 VE 161H56 Published 1811. 
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“The Officers and Quarter-Masters go round, see the horses fed, and 
stables dismissed.” 

And finally, the old tactics says, “Cavalry ought never to surrender or 
capitulate if they can cut their way through an enemy, nor should they stand 
still a moment when they are likely to be attacked.” 

In view of the discussion as to the advantage or disadvantage of single 
and double ranks, which was general a few years ago, it may be interesting i 
to note that Herrie’s instructions provided for a double rank formation and 
also a “Rank entire” when the troopers were formed in one rank. When in 
double rank, they were formed into “Ranks by threes”. That was a forma- 
tion in which “every three men, both in the front and the rear rank, told off 
as one; viz, right, center, and left; and it has this particular advantage, that 
as the breadth of three horses, standing at proper distance in ranks, is nearly 
equal to their depth, they can turn every way on their own ground by making 
the rider of the center horse the center of the circle; and it is by this move- 
ment only that cavalry can execute everything which infantry can without 
requiring more ground to their front, flanks, or rear, than what they stand 
i upon.” 

‘ So much for the Cavalrymen of 114 years ago. 

4 On the 11th of January, 1812, President Madison approved an Act of 

Congress authorizing another regiment of light dragoons. This regiment 

. was formed into two battalions of six companies each; each company con- 
sisted of one Captain, one First Lieutenant, one Second Lieutenant, one Cor- 

net (Third Lieutenant) and 85 enlisted men, 

At this time and until, at least, 1824, mounted organizations had no official 
drill books. In writing of this, Lieutenant William Theobald Wolfe i 
Tone, Ist Reg. U.S. Artillery, in the preface of his book, “School of Cavalry,” 
or, “System of Organization, Instruction, and Maneuvers, Proposed for the 
Cavalry of the United States” published in Georgetown, D. C., in 1824 says, 

“The army, militia, and military schools of the Union, possess as yet no offi- 
cial nor methodical course of instruction for the tactics and manoeuvers of ; 
Cavalry.” 

Whilst we had few mounted corps, short abstracts of the British regula- 
tions were the sole guides of their officers; and their service was deemed so 
useless and expensive, that the only Regiment of Cavalry which the army 
latterly contained, was suppressed on the last reduction. 

On March Ist, 1825, the “General Regulations for the Army” (revised by 
Major General Winfield Scott) were officially promulgated by the War De- 
partment in an order signed by the Secretary of War, Mr. J. C. Calhoun. 
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CAVALRY TACTICS OF 1834 

On December 11th, 1826, a Board of Officers consisting of General Scott ; 
General Caldwalader of the Pennsylvania Militia; William H. Sumner, Adju- 
tant General of Massachusetts; Beverly Daniel, Adjutant General of the 
Militia of North Carolina; Abraham Eustis, Lieutenant Colonel, 4th Artillery ; 
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Z. Taylor, Lieutenant Colonel, lst Regiment U. S. Infantry; E. Cutler, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, 3rd Infantry, and Charles J. Nourse, U. S. A., submitted to 
the Secretary of War “A Complete System of Cavalry Tactics.” This treatise, 
however, does not appear to have been published until 1834—shortly after the 
U. S. Dragoons were organized. 

These tactics provided for a regiment of eight troops of 4 officers and 
76 men. each—organized into four squadrons of two troops. Squadrons formed 
up mounted in two ranks, two feet from head to croup. One Coionel, one 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and one Major composed the regimental field officers. 

These tactics go into great detail on the subject of training young horses, 
gaits, seats, equitation aids, etc. Cavalrymen of today will search in vain for 
much therein which could not be taught at Fort Riley. Posting at the trot, 
however, was not part of the instruction; and the cavalryman was taught to 
keep his seat at all gaits. In Herrie’s tactics, posting was taught and recom- 
mended. Certainly the mounted officer of 1834 knew as much about equita- 
tion and horse management as many of today. However, “March regula- 
tions’ are noticeably absent. 

The remarkable marches, during the almost continuous expeditions 
after hostile Indians, by the U. S. Dragoons and later (after 1836) by the 2nd 
Regiment of Dragoons, were made by troops under officers, some of whom 
had served with the Mounted Rangers and probably all had vast practical ex- 
perience in conserving horse flesh and man power under more than ordinary 
difficulties. 

THE FLAT SADDLE 

Officers, who favor a flat saddle for Cavalry, may be interested to know 
that the Cavalry saddle of 1824 was the English or flat saddle of to-day in 
every particular. However, General Scott’s board did not approve of that 
saddle and urged the adoption of the “Hussar Saddle,” which was practically 
the French soldier’s saddle of to-day—covered with a sheep skin called a 
“Schabraque,” “through which the cantle peak passes, protecting the valise 
as well as the holster; the surcingle is buckled over it.” 

In spite of the fact that in the moving picture plays of the Revolutionary 
period some of our ancestors are seen charging the British or going to market 
astride the McClellan saddle, that much abused old friend of ours did not appear 
until 1859. 

The regulations provided that the mounted soldier carry a sword (slung 
from the belt) and one muzzle loading pistol—carried in the left pommel hol- 
ster. 

TACTICS OF 1841 

On the 10th of February, 1841, the Secretary of War, Mr. J. R. Poinsett, 
approved “The system of Cavalry Tactics, adapted to the organization of 
Dragoon Regiments.” Be it remembered that ,at this time, the Cavalry 
consisted of the First and Second Regiments of Dragoons only, while these 
tactics prescribed in great detail the training of Dragoons, Chasseurs, Hus- 
sars, and Lancers. 
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The two dragoon regiments were armed with a saber, muzzle loading pis- 
tol, and a muzzle loading carbine (Hall’s Carbine). Double rank was prescribed. 
The saddle was the Hussar ‘saddle recommended by the Scott Board of 1824. 
The dragoon was taught to sit down in the saddle at a trot. The cavalry 
recruit of this period was given two months’ instruction on foot before his in- 
struction on horseback commenced. After 120 lessons (two each drill day) in the 
School of the Trooper, and 60 lessons in the School of the Platoon, the trooper was 
considered able to enter the “School of the Squadron.” 

Prepared for field service, the horse was equipped with curb and snaffle 
bits, a blanket folded into 12 or 16 thicknesses, the Hussar saddle with a 
buckled girth, breast strap and crupper. The dragoons carried a heavy saber 
slung from the waist, the pistol went into the pistol holster strapped on the 
left side of the pommel, and the carbine, ordinarily attached to the carbine 
sling (a broad leather shoulder belt), was carried in a small leather boot 
attached to the off side of the saddle behind the trooper’s thigh. 

No march regulations were published in the 1841 tactics, although the 
mounted soldier of that day probably was called upon to do twice the actual 
amount of horse travel of the cavalryman of to-day. The Regulations of 
March Ist, 1824, covering the general principles of march discipline appear 
to be all that was published; but the unwritten laws of preserving horse flesh 
must have been known and practiced. 

MARCH OF FIRST DRAGOONS 

One fine example of the practical application of good horse management 
is found in the march of the First Dragoons under Colonel Stephen W. Kearny 
during the summer of 1843. Companies C, F, G, and K started from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kjansas, and marched to Grand Island on the Platte River in 
Nebraska, thence to Fort Laramie, Wyoming, thence to the Green River in 
W yoming—where they camped for a short time, and then back to Fort Leav- 
enworth through Colorado and Kansas. In less than one hundred days they 
made 2000 miles. Colonel Kearny, in his report, spoke in the highest terms 
of the behavior of the men and the condition of his command. He asserted 
that mounted troops have shown themselves able to keep in good condition 
while covering great distances in a short space of time. 

The company horses lived entirely on the wild grasses, and it is proba- 
ble that the few rations carried were added to by wild game of all kinds. 

Good horses could be purchased for $50.00 in those days; but Colonel 
Kearny obtained authority and gave as much as $200.00 for his regimental 
mounts. The First Dragoons were superbly mounted. 

COOKE’S TACTICS 

On November Ist, 1861, Mr. Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, directed 
the publication and use of “The System of Tactics and Regulations for the 
Cavalry of the United States by Colonel Philip St. George Cooke, 2nd Cavalry.” 

These tactics were based on the single rank formation, but as is stated 
in General E. J. McClernand’s “Historical Notes on the Drill Regulations of 
the U. S. Cavalry,” single rank was not actually adopted until 1874. 
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Cooke's tactics were submitted to the War Department in January, 1860, 
but were not approved until nearly two years later; by that time, the Civil 
War had been going on for a year and a half and in spite of the Secretary of 
War’s “all additions to or departures from the exercise and manoeuvers laid 
down in the system are positively forbidden,” the majority of the Cavalry 
fought the Civil War, in double rank, under the tactics of 1841. 

The instructicn in horse training and equitation given in Cooke’s tactics 
is much inferior to anything previously prescribed since colonial days; and 
from the publication and use of these tactics dates the low standard in equita- 
tion enjoyed in our Army until the establishment of our Cavalry School at 
Fort Riley in 1904. 

General Cooke graduated from West Point on July Ist, 1823, and served 
in the Infantry until 1833, when he was transferred to the First Dragoons. 

Probably no officer, who ever ventured to write the tactics for the cavalry- 
man, had more actual experience in the profession than General Cooke. The Dra- 
goons and Cavalry from 1833 to 1860 led a life filled with marching, fighting, 
and czmp life that will never come to any of us. 

As might have been expected, under such circumstances, the niceties of 
horsernanship were forgotten; but the rules and regulations for service of 
cavalry in the field were very complete, and from Cooke’s recommendation 
one can trace all following instructions on this subject. Not since the pub- 
lication of Herrie’s tactics in 1811, can one find anything in the cavalry tactics 
so complete and worthy of study as the chapter in Cooke’s tactics called 
“Special Service of Cavalry in the West.” 

MARCHING PRINCIPLES 

Te principles, governing the marching of cavalry and the camp sites, 
were based on two important factors—Indians and grazing. 

“It is very certain that bodies of cavalry, performing the same amount 
of marches and duties—one, under a commander ignorant, or injudicious and 
careless in this respect will have broken down horses, whilst the other may 
maintain them in good condition. 

A commander in the west is subject commonly to the great difficulty and 
risx of necessarily grazing his animals at night, whilst they must be pro- 
tected from an enemy. The camp should be formed early; sometimes it is 
protected in rear by a wide river, and the squadrons disposed on three sides 
of a parallelogram; sufficient space is included for night grazing. 

To encamp regularly, the squadrons are formed in line with squadron 
intervals; they are dismounted; without forming ranks, the troopers unsaddle 
and unbridle; they deposit the saddles in line in front of all the horses, and 
place upon them their sabres; the horse blankets are retained surcingled to 
the horses; if to be picketed, under charge of an officer they are led out as 
far as is safe in order to preserve the nearer grass for the night.” 

Then follows the first and only complete set of march regulations ever 
published in the Cavalry tactics. 

The March 

“The march should generally be in column of fours, the squadrons with 

40 or 50 paces interval, in order that a check in one squadron should not 
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extend its disturbing influence by causing the next to stop; it also tends to 
the avoidance of dust (In these tactics the word ‘Squadron’ means “Com- 
panies”.) From 40 minutes to an hour after the march, a halt of five minutes 
should be made, the squadrons to be dismounted, informally in column, at the 
command ‘dismount’ from their Captains. If there be grass, the squadrons 
should ‘oblique: from the road before dismounting. The horses should be 
encouraged to feed at the shortest halts; at those for 10 minutes or more, 
as when watering, the commander should give the command ‘unbit’. 
=. Every hour, a halt of from two to five minutes should be made. 

Troopers are prohibited to leave the ranks for any purpose on the march, 
unless on foot, leaving the horse led. 
k About noon, or about the middle of the march, when circumstances allow a 
. choice of time, the “watering call” should be sounded; the troopers should gen- 
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erally dismount and unbit. The watering is superintended by the officers. 
Often the horse would fail to be watered from the impatience or want of 
perseverance of the trooper. This halt is from 20 to 45 minutes. Videttes 
or sentinels from the advance guard are posted. d 

After one of the halts the troopers should lead, about 45 minutes; or 
twice for 30 minutes. 

There are several advantages in trotting a part of the march: By it 
the horses are sooner relieved of the saddle and burden, and have longer K 
3 time for feed and rest. Horse and man are relieved from the constant mo- ' 
& tion and fatigue of the same muscles and parts. It avoids a bad carriage 

of the person of the troopers, sometimes injurious to the horse; it awakes 

and relieves him. It is found, from experience, to lessen the liability to sore 

backs. 

Long marches or expeditions should be commenced very moderately. 

The horses, if untrained, must be gradually inured to their labors; in other 

words, the march must first be a training. Fifteen miles a day at first;— 

afterwards they will be equal to twenty-five.” 

The walk was fixed at 334 miles per hour, the trot at 714 and the gallop 4 
at 10. 

There you have the march principles at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
written by a cavalryman of 27 years’ experience with an arm that was ever- 
lastingly marching under conditions vastly more difficult than any with which 
we may be called upon to contend. 

The saddle in use when General Cooke wrote his tactics was the Grims- 
ley saddle which had a crupper, a breast strap and a buckled girth. The 
troopers were armed with the pistol and saber only—the latter hanging from 
the trooper’s belt. These regulations also changed the formation from a 
=: double to a single rank; but it was not until 1874 that the change was actually 

adopted. , 

These tactics discarded the muzzle loading carbine, retaining only the 
pistol (a six cylinder breech loader, using a cartridge which was fired by the 
use of percussion caps separately placed on each cylinder). However, during 

the Civil War the cavalry carried several different types of carbines. 









































ADOPTION OF McCLELLAN SADDLE 
Before Cooke’s tactics were actually in use by the Cavalry, a Board of 
Officers in 1859 had recommended the McClellan saddle after an exhaustive 
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test of this saddle and other models known as Campbell, Hope, and Jones 


saddles. 
Colonel Philip St. George Cooke, 2nd Dragoons, was the President of 


the Board, and among its members were Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee, 
2nd Cavalry, and Lieutenant Colonel Joseph E. Johnston, 1st Cavalry. 
Captain George B. McClellan, 1st Cavalry, was a member of the “Military 
Commission to the Crimea.” This Commission visited the scene of opera- 
tions of the Crimean War (1854-1856) ; and on October 3rd, 1856, Captain 
McClellan wrote the following letter to the Secretary of War, Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, a West Point graduate of 1824, a regular infantry officer for four years, 
a dragoon officer for eleven months when he resigned, a Colonel of Mississippi 
riflemen from July, 1846, to July, 1847, and afterwards the President of the 


Confederate States (1861-1865). 
Phila. October 3rd, 1856. 


Hororable Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary of War, 
Sir: 

I have shown to several officers, passing through this city, the Prussian 
Cavalry equipment; all agree that, with certain quite essential modifications, 
it would be a better equipment than any we have yet had in our service. 
The tree is that known as the Hungarian; I would remove all the unneces- 
sary iron with which the Prussians have encumbered it, reduce the height 
of the cantle, and adopt very nearly “Nolan’s” tree. For my own regiment, 
armed with the revolvers, there need be no holster, for the men should 
follow the Russian system and always carry the pistol on the waist belt. 

‘ Instead of two pouches there would be but one,—just large enough to 
carry the necessary cleaning utensils, which would be made as small as pos- 
sible, the currycomb with a movable handle. 

The pouch would be balanced by a camp hatchet, slung on the other side 
of the pommel. 

Instead of a valise there would be a pair of small saddle bags in the style 
of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, either of leather or gutta percha, and only large 
enough to contain the indispensable change of clothes, i. e., 1 shirt, 1 under- 
shir, 1 pair drawers, and 1 or 2 pairs of socks; and in case of necessity an 
extra pair of boots. 

Instead of a forage bag there should be the “tente d’abri”—a piece of 
ligh:; cotton cloth, about 5 feet square, to be used as a shelter at night instead 
of a tent; this can very easily be arranged so that it can be used as a forage 
bag in case of necessity. 

The stirrups to be of steel; the leathers passing through’ mortices in 
the side boards. 

The girth either attached to the saddle flaps, or as in the ‘Campbell 
saddle, to be of leather. 

I would prefer dispensing with the saddle flaps, and to reinforce the 
pants with soft pliable leather. 

Use saddle blanket. of felt cloth. 

Bits of steel; the curb to hook to the cheek straps; the snaffle to be at- 
tached by a toggle. 

Spurs to be screwed to the boot. 

Sabre knot of plaited buckskin, or leather. 

I have here given merely a hasty outline of the general nature of the 
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equipment I propose, and would respectfully request to be authorized to have 
a model set made in this city, by one of the best saddlers, to be presented 
for examination. 

I would at the same time call the attention of the Secretary to the sabres 
furnished to our Cavalry; they are not what they ought to be, and I have 
never seen any make in this country that compare in weight and balance 
with the French model. I have a sabre, purchased in Paris, which is an en- 
tirely different weapon from our own—tho’ of the same model. Ours are 
too heavy and are badly balanced; so bad are they that many of our Cav- 
alry officers are disposed to regard the sabre as an useless weapon. As 
this is without doubt the true weapon of Cavalry, too much pains cannot 
be bestowed upon its manufacture; it ought, if anything, to be lighter than the 
French model. A wooden, leather, or gutta percha scabbard would also 
present great advantages—as being much lighter than the steel one, allow- 
ing the sabre to be kept sharp (and if dull it is of but little more service 
than a broom handle), and preventing, to a very great degree, the noise at- 
tendant upon the movements of cavalry. 

The pistol should be provided with a strap, attached either to the guard, 
or to a ring in the butt, that it may be dropped in an instant; I have per- 
sonally experienced the evil effects of being obliged to return a pistol before 
using the sabre. 

I am sir very respectfully yr. obdt. svt. 

Geo. B. McClellan, 
‘Capt. 1st Cavalry.” 
This letter, Mr. Davis referred to the Chief of Ordnance (Colonel Henry 
K. Craig) with the following remarks: 

“T will however at this time remark that elasticity is an essential quality 
in a girth. For this reason hair is probably the best material, woolen yarn 
the next and leather the worst of which girths are made. The tendency to 
rust is an objection to the use of steel for stirrups and bridle bits. As 
our cavalry must frequently act on foot moving in grass, brush, and mud, 
there is an evident objection to the proposed mode of screwing the spurs to 
the boot. The necessity for allowing the spurs to rise when pressed under- 
neath has led among the Mexicans to the abandonment of the strap under 
the foot. 

Though the revolvers should be carried in a belt, if the carbine pistol 
be used the necessity for a holster would still remain. 

Jefferson Davis.” 





UPTON’S TACTICS 

On July 17th, 1873, Mr. Wm. W. Belknap, Secretary of War, adopted 
“The revision of Upton’s Infantry Tactics by the author, and the Tactics for 
Artillery and Cavalry, assimilated to the Tactics for Infantry,” and a new set 
of “United States Army Cavalry Tactics” was published. 

These were commonly known as “Upton’s Tactics.” This Board con- 
sisted of: 

Lieutenant-Colonel Emory Upton, Ist Artillery, 

Captain Henry A. Du Pont, 5th Artillery, 

Captain John E. Tourtellotte, 7th Cavalry, 

Captain Alfred E. Bates, 2nd Cavalry. 

Emory Upton graduated from West Point in 1856, and was assigned to 
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the 4th Artillery. He commanded the 121st New York Infantry from Octo- 
ber, 1862, until he was made a Brigadier General of Volunteers in May, 1864. 
On the 22nd of February, 1865, he returned to his regular army rank as Cap- 
tain in the 5th Artillery. 

General Upton had a distinguished Civil War record, and the first para- 
graph of his “Tactics” states, “The movements explained in the following 
system of Cavalry Tactics are confined as nearly as possible to those finding 


practical application in war.” 

The Cavalry at this time was organized into ten regiments of three bat- 
talions each; four companies to a battalion. Each company having one Cap- 
tain, one First Lieutenant, one Second Lieutenant and 77 enlisted men. 

The McClellan saddle, single (curb) bit bridle, and six-fold blanket were 
now regulation. Mounted, the cavalryman carried a saber suspended from 
the waist belt, a pistol carried butt to the front in a holster on the right side 
of the belt, and a single breech-loading 45 caliber carbine in the carbine socket 
hung from the saddle behind the trooper’s thigh. Dismounted, companies 
formed in double rank; mounted in single rank. 

MARCH REGULATIONS 
March and camp instructions are as fully covered as in the Cooke tactics 


and, if followed to-day, one could not go far wrong. 

“Commanding Officers must bear in mind that the efficiency of cavalry 
dep2nds almost entirely upon the condition of the horses, which alone makes 
them able to get out long distances in short spaces of time * * * 

The average march for cavalry is from fifteen to twenty miles per day. 
The walk is the habitual gait, but, when the ground is good, the trot may be 
used occasionally for short distances”. 

The cavalryman of to-day, even with horse roads getting less and less, 
is a strong believer in the trot; often the excessive use of this gait, with the 
heavy rifle suspended from the pommel of the saddle, wrecks the backs of 
his mounts. 

To continue: 

“Long marches or expeditions should be begun moderately, particularly 
with horses new to the service. Ten or fifteen miles a day is enough for the 
first marches, which may be increased to twenty-five miles when necessary, 
after the horses are inured to their work * * * . The march is usually 
in column of fours; when practicable, it may be in double column of fours; in 
small commands it is often in column of twos. 

In small commands, not in campaign, distances of forty to fifty yards 
may be taken between the companies, so that checks will not extend from one 
to another and cause unnecessary halts. A halt of from five to ten minutes 
is made at the end of every hour, for the purpose of adjusting equipment, 
tightening girths, etc. The companies are dismounted in column at the com- 
mand of their Captain; if there be grass, each Captain first obliques his com- 
pany a short distance from the road to let the horses feed, as horses must al- 
ways be encouraged to graze as much as possible on the march. When 
troops march for the greater part of the day, a halt of from twenty to 
forty-five minutes is usually made about noon * * * , 

On long marches, officers and men, except the sick, are required to dis- 
mount and lead from twenty to forty minutes every second or third hour; to 
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save their backs, horses will be led over steep ground, and particularly down 
hill. 

In passing obstacles, each company commander halts at a sufficient dis- 
tance beyond the obstacle, and requires his men to close up at a walk. 
When necessary, the column is halted by the commanding officer for the 
companies to close up. 

When water call is sounded, the Captains cause their companies to dis- 
mount, and usually to unbit. The watering is superintended by the officers, 
who see that all the animals are watered without confusion. No horse of 
a cavalry command on the march should be watered unless all are watered: 

In each company, the chiefs of platoon, and particularly those in rear, are 
held responsible that the troopers do not lounge in their saddles so as to 
chafe their horses’ backs. Any man who fails to sit up squarely on his horse, 
must be made to dismount and lead. 

No enlisted man will be permitted to leave the ranks for any purpose, 
except on foot, leaving his horse * * * .” 

The instructions on “Camping” go into detail as to sanitation, etc., and, 
specific instructions are given covering precautions to be taken in “hostile 
country.” 


So much for the official instructions of the Indian War days of fifty years 


DRILL REGULATIONS OF 1891 


On October 3rd. 1891, Mr. Redfield Proctor, Secretary of War, author- 
ized the Drill Regulations (note the word “regulations” and not “tactics’’) 
prepared by a Board of Officers consisting of 


Lieutenant Colonel John C. Bates, 20th Infantry, 
Lieutenant Colonel George B. Sanford, 9th Cavalry, 
Major Henry C. Hasbrouck, 4th Artillery, 

Major John C. Gilmore, A. A. G., 

Captain Joseph T. Haskell, 23rd Infantry, 

Captain Edward S. Godfrey, 7th Cavalry, 


Captain James M. Lancaster, 3rd Artillery, as recorder, and later F 
Lieutenant John T. French, 4th Artillery. 

The noticeable change apparent in these regulations, when compared to 
the 1873 tactics, is in refinement of detail. 
ter on “Marches.” 

The march instructions of 1891 represented, unquestionably, the matured 
judgment of officers familiar with the Indian campaign experiences of the pre- 
vious twenty years. 
Keeping Cooke’s and Upton’s tactics in mind (covering a period from 
1860 to 1891), one will note the same principles are followed, but several 
excellent directions were added: 


“On starting from camp, the first two miles should be made at an easy 
walk, at a less rate than four miles an hour. A halt of from ten to fifteen 
minutes should then be made to allow the men to relieve themselves; after 
the first hour, there should be a halt of five minutes every hour; at each halt, 
the horses’ feet should be examined, saddles replaced if they have moved, 
and cinchas tightened when necessary”. 


Especially is this true in the chap- 
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In 1913, I was with a regiment that made a march of several hundred 
miles. Each morning, the entire regiment took up a trot immediately after 
clearing camp, and kept the trot up for, at times, as much as twenty minutes. 
As a result, we arrived at our destination with a very large number of sore 
backs. 

“As a rule, after the first hour, the march should average a rate of five 
miles an hour, alternating the walk and trot, and occasionally dismounting 
and leading for short distances; the most favorable ground is selected for the 
trot.” 

“The last two miles or more should be made at a walk and the horses 
brought into camp without excitement”. 

In 1902, I was a member of a small command that marched from San 
Francisco to the Yosemite Valley, California. The entire march was made 
at a walk; never once were we permitted to dismount and lead. Camp was 
reached about 4 P. M., daily. Never have I experienced a more fatiguing 
journey. 

“The Discipline and even the efficiency of a command is indicated to a 
great extent by the manner in which its ordinary marches are conducted”. 

“Ample time should be left, after a seasonable reveille, for the men 
to breakfast, horses to be fed, and the wagons or mules packed”. 


POSTING 
Let the present day cavalryman note the following suggestion offered 


in 1891: “Many cavalry officers are now disposed to favor the hunting seat 
at the trot, as a relief from the close seat, and a desirable change to men and 
horses; with proper instruction, this practice may occasionally be found ad- 
vantageous in long marches.” 

Evidently, the Board referred to what is known as “Posting.” This is 
the first word on that subject since “Herrie’s Instructions” of 1811; but “post- 
ing” was practically unknown in the Army until about 1910. 

The “Mounted Exercises” prescribed in the 1891 tactics are the very 
beginning of what we now call “Monkey Drill.” The seventeen mounted 
exercises cover practically everything done today by any organization and in 
many ‘instances prescribe several feats that only the best of our mounted 
troops can perform. 

Equitation—that is the making of a soldier into a finished horse show or 
cross-country rider, and his mount into a finished performer in such events, 
is below par in these tactics. 

That the cavalry soldier was well instructed in drill, could care for him- 
self and his horse under the most trying conditions, is well known. He knew 
very little of those niceties of riding now possessed by what can be designated 
as a “horseman”; but he didn’t have to know them to make of himself a 
bona fide cavalryman of that period. Horse shows, County Fairs, and Exhi- 
bitions were practically unknown to him, and if an occasional troop com- 
mander went in for that sort of thing, he was quite the exception. 

Horses were kept in a condition to take the field at a moment's notice; 
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clipping and blanketing were, therefore, not permitted, and while it is proba- 
bly true that our cavalry of thirty-five years ago was fully as efficient (pos- 
sibly more so) than to-day, certainly it was less smart, and was incapable 
of participating in feats where a knowledge of equitation was necessary. 

The cavalryman of this period rode the McClellan saddle (minus the 
leather skirts that the Ordnance Department finally cut off after years of 
solicitations by the cavalry officers of the 70’s), used the single curb bridle 
(with the powerful Shoemaker bit), a 45 calibre revolver worn on the right 
side (butt to the front)—and a 45 caliber, single shot, Springfield Carbine 
carried in the carbine boot. The saber was carried attached to the left side 
of the saddle pommel under the trooper’s left leg. 

REVISION OF 1896 

The next revision of the Drill Regulations for Cavalry was made by a 
board of officers consisting of Lieut. Colonel Louis H. Carpenter, 7th Cav- 
alry; Captain Edward S. Godfrey, 7th Cavalry; Captain Ernest A. Garling- 
ton, 7th Cavalry, and 1st Lieutenant Tyree H. Rivers, 3rd Cavalry. These 
regulations were further revised by Major General Thom H. Ruger, and 
on May 18, 1896, were promulgated by the Secretary c t, Mr. Daniel 
S. Lamont. 

Before this time (in September, 1892) the single loading Springfield Car- 
bine had been replaced by the Krag-Jorgenson carbine, with the side maga- 
zine; the low port Ordnance bit had replaced the Shoemaker. 

The pistol, saber, and carbine were carried as prescribed in the 1891 
Regulations. 

Practically no changes are noted in the March Regulations. The seven- 
teen mounted exercises are retained, and the chapters on Training Horses 
and General Rules for Stable Management are the same as in the 1891 Regu- 
lations. Instead of using the expression “hunting seat,” these regulations 
state “Many cavalry officers are now disposed to favor rising at the trot, as 
a relief from the close seat, and a desirable change to men and horses; with 
proper instructions, this practice may occasionally be found advantageous 
in long marches.” 

The Drill Regulations for Cavalry of 1896 were revised in 1902, again in 
1909, and further corrected in 1911; but the changes did not affect the sub- 
jects under discussion here. 

The carbine had been replaced (June, 1903) by the Springfield rifle with 
magazine under bolt, the pistol (38 caliber) was still worn butt to the front 
and the saber carried suspended from the off cantle ring and off spider ring— 
the rifle similarly hung trom the near side of the saddle. 

CAVALRY EQUIPMENT BOARD 

In April, 1910, the War Department convened a Board of Officers “to 
consider and report upon the changes, if any, that should be made in the cav- 
alry horse equipment, in the personal equipment of the cavalry soldier (rifle 
and pistol excepted), and the cavalry packs.” Colonel Alexander Rodgers, 
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After many changes, in 





6th Cavalry, was the first President of this board, 
personnel, the Board consisting of 
“Colonel E. J. McClernand, Ist Cavalry, 

Lieutenant Colonel George W. Burr, Ordnance Department, 

Major W. F. Flynn, Cavalry, 

Captain F. A. Austin, 3rd Field Artillery, 

Captain Edward Davis, 13th Cavalry, 
submitted its proceedings in April, 1912. 

The recommendations of this equipment board ‘should be read by all 
cavalry officers. 

It was the first attempt to recognize, from an equipment point of view, 
the many modern roles of the military horseman, efficient field soldier, smart 
garrison soldier, expert horseman, and horse show participant. 

The single bit (curb) bridle and McClellan saddle were still in use; but 
Fort Riley was having its effect and troop commanders were improvising 
bit and bridoon bridles. 

CAVALRY SERVICE REGULATIONS 

On March 9th, 1914, the’ Cavalry Service Regulations (experimental) pre- 
pared by a board composed of: 

Brigadier General Edward J. McClernand, 

Colonel C. H. Murray, 12th Cavalry, 

Lieutenant Colonel Joseph T. Dickman, Cavalry, 

Lieutenant Colonel Frederick S. Foltz, General Staff, 

Major Jesse MclI. Carter, Cavalry, 

Captain Frank Parker, 11th Cavalry, 
were approved and published for experimentation by the Cavalry. 

What a row that made! Officers in the service at that time will remem- 
ber how bitter were the arguments for and against. The principal points, 
that brought forth much ironical oratory, were the change from single rank 
(adopted in 1874) to double rank (used from colonial days to 1874) ; and the 
statement in the “Preface” that “Mounted action is the main role of the 
Cavalry Arm and its organization, armament, and instruction should be with 
a view to rendering it effective in such action.” 

At this time, the 1912 saddle, bit and bridoon bridle and rifle carrier were 
in experimental use in several cavalry regiments. When mounted, the rifle 
butt was inserted in a small leather bucket behind the left thigh, the barrel 
passing up through a ring fastened to the back of the trooper’s belt. The 
straight saber was suspended from the right side of the saddle behind the 
thigh, and the 45 caliber automatic pistol was worn, butt to the rear, from 
the waist belt over the right hip. 

The chapters on equitation and care of horses reflect Fort Riley at its 
best; and the chapter on marching is very complete. 

These regulations recommend a rate of march, including halts, of from 5 to 6 
miles per hour; and this pace should be made by walking, trotting, galloping, and 
leading—with the first halt made after a couple of miles have been covered. 
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For the first time in over a century we see it recommended that “The -first 
halt . . . should, if possible, be preceded by a short trot in order to betray to the 
troopers any faulty adjustment of equipment.” What the betrayal does to the 
horse’s back, before the trooper can adjust the equipment, is not mentioned. 

Another new recommendation is the use of the gallop over short distances, 
and the advice that “the officer setting the pace should occasionally drop back to 
observe the pace of the column.” 

On October 26th, 1916, the Secretary of War, Mr. N. D. Baker, authorized 
the “Cavalry Drill Regulations . . . for the information and government of the 
Army and the National Guard of the United States.” 

These regulations modestly withhold the names of their authors, possibly 
due to the storm of criticism that descended upon the 1914 Board of Officers. 
However, double rank was eliminated in the platoon, although a makeshift was 
authorized under certain conditions. 

Mounted action as the main role of Cavalry gives way to complete and con- 
cise instructions as to dismounted action. ‘‘When it is impracticable, owing to the 
tactical situation, to the nature of the terrain, or to other causes to accomplish by 
mounted action a mission assigned to the regiment, it resorts to dismounted com- 
bat.” 

The equipment of the Cavalry trooper received a few changes, but the experi- 
mental saddle, rifle carrier, etc., were not adopted: The old McClellan saddle for 
field service remained. 

The march regulations adhere to the gallop but qualify this by stating “‘its 
practicability will depend upon the training and condition of the horses, since on 
long marches, unless accustomed to this gait with packed saddles, the horses will 
break down.” 

A new march suggestion is one that veterinarians be habitually utilized for 
the purpose of observing the effect of the pace on the column. 

, TRAINING REGULATIONS 

And now we come to our present Training Regulations, which do not cover 
the subject of March Regulations; but, otherwise, are so voluminous that the lit- 
tle hip pocket tactics or regulations of the past look far more practical and compan- 
ionable. 

To-day, after the experiences of the Great War, after experts of all types 
have experimented with our bridles, saddles, and fire arms—we are practically 
settled, at least for the time being, on the McClellan saddle, on the heavy rifle, 
and saber slung under the trooper’s knees, on double rank, if desired, and on thor- 
ough training in mounted and dismounted action, in posting at the trot, and in 
superior horsemanship, and care and appearance of horses and equipment. 

In looking back over the 114 years of Cavalry Instructions, briefly covered 
in this article, it is apparent that wars or active frontier service have a strong 
tendency to eliminate from our military texts much that is theoretical, imprac- 
ticable, or for show purposes only; that long years of garrison life and much 
schooling brings forth a host of ideas on training, equipment, organization, etc., 
—some of it excellent, much of it old, and much of it applicable to the balmy 
days of Peace only. 








With the Army of Feng Yu-Hsiang 


During the Chihli-Fengtien War of 1924, General Feng Yu-hsiang, the so- 
called ‘‘Christian General,” commanded the Third Army, and it was with this 
force that he executed the celebrated “coup d'etat” which changed the govern- 
ing power at Peking in a night. 

This Third Army consisted of the 7th, 8th, and 25th Mixed Brigades, each 
of three infantry regiments; the 11th Division, of which General Feng Yu-hsiang 
was himself the commander, consisting of two infantry brigades of two regiments 
each, orie cavalry regiment, and one artillery regiment; one Student Regiment; 
one Bodyguard Brigade (in detachments with various units); and an Army 
Camel Train of about 800 camels. The total strength of the army was about 
35,000 officers and men. 

RELATIVE EFFICIENCY 

In ‘China more so than in any other country, an organization is the direct 
reflection of its commander, in fact there is an old Chinese proverb to that effect. 
It is therefore interesting to note that the relative efficiency of Feng’s combat 
troops was about as follows: lst—The 7th Mixed Brigade, General Chang Chih- 
chiang ; 2d—The 11th Division and the 8th Mixed Brigade commanded, respec- 
tively, by General Feng himself, and General Li Ming-chung; 3d—The 25th 
Mixed Brigade, General Sung Che-yuan. 


DISPOSITION OF TROOPS 


In the march to Jehol and operations in that vicinity, General Chang and 
the 7th Mixed Brigade was the most important feature. The 7th Mixed Brigade 
led the advance, followed by the 25th Mixed Brigade. These two organizations 
were both in Jehol. The former was camped under canvas about a mile south- 
east of town, with an entrenched outpost line about ten miles to the east and 
south-east. The latter was partly under canvas and partly in two of the larger 
Lama temples about three and one-third miles north of the town. The 25th 
Mixed Brigade also had an entrenched outpost line about ten miles to the north 
and north-east of its camp. 

The 11th Division was strung out along the road all the way from Ku Pei 
Kou to Lan Ping Hsien and General Feng himself established his headquarters 
at the latter place, a distance of about fifteen miles from Jehol. 

The 8th Mixed Brigade was finally concentrated at Shih Hsia and guarded 
the road to the rear. 

From the above it can be seen that Feng made a sound and logical distribu- 
tion of his forces. He placed his best combat unit, the 7th Mixed Brigade, in 
the lead, under his most trusted general. In Jehol this was placed in the di- 
rection of the most probable route of enemy approach, i. e., from Ping Chuan. 
Next came the 25th Mixed Brigade, his poorest unit, which was placed between 
the 7th Mixed Brigade and Feng’s own 11th Division. 
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The 8th Mixed Brigade, being the remaining unit, became the rear element. 
This gave Feng his best combat unit where he could use it, and a trusted com- 
mander at the front. His worst unit, the 25th Mixed Brigade was in a position 
where he could make it fight, since he, himself, with his 11th Division, was in 
its rear. His line of communication to Peking was made safe by the presence 
in his rear of a unit—the 8th Mixed Brigade—just as good as his own. 


COMMAND 
General Wang-Cheng Pin was sent to Jehol supposedly to be in command 
of the Second and Third Armies under Wang Huai-ching and Feng Yu-hsiang, 
respectively. The authority exercised by Wang Cheng-pin over the Second 
Army is not known, but is believed to be very little. Certainly the authority he 
exercised over General Feng and the Third Army was decidedly questionable. 





Siti 


General Chang Chih-Chiang, Commander of the 7th Mixed Brigade 
and General Feng’s Right Hand Man 
Wang Cheng-pin had his own Chief of Staff, aides, etc., and about a company 
of infantry which he had brought from Tientsin. He was also furnished with 
a troop of cavalry from the 16th Mixed Brigade. I often went to these head- 
quarters for information and was referred to General Chang Chih-chiang, and 
even to the “ping chan” of Feng’s forces in Jehol. It is my belief that Wang 
Cheng-pin was sent to Jehol for the purpose of watching the movements of Feng 
so that President Tsao Kun would be able to have reliable information as to the 
situation in the Jehol sector. Wang’s presence in Jehol was, I believe, the reason 
General Feng remained 15 miles south of that town. Feng apparently took or- 
ders from no one, and did what he pleased. I do not believe Wang Cheng-pin 
was a party to the “coup d’etat” which later took place. His yamen in Jehol 
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was surrounded by troops of the 25th Mixed Brigade,.which at the same time 
tore out the telegraph instruments. He was forced:.to move behind practically 
the last element of Feng’s troops, and even though he and his staff were in motor 
cars, they returned to Ku Pei Kou at a slower, rate than did the dismounted 
troops. He was allowed to enter Ku Pei Kou but not leave it for several days. 
I am of the opinion that he was simply ignored in the matter of com- 
mand over Feng, before the “coup d'etat,” and that afterwards he was elim- 
inated according to typical Chinese methods. 
PERSONNEL 

(a) Staff. Each brigade and division had a chief of staff with a varying 
number of staff officers to assist him. They were, on the whole, a very intelli- 
gent ard well-informed lot of men. The most intelligent was the Chief of Staff 
of the 7th Mixed Brigade, Huang Chung-han. The assistants to the Chief oi 
Staff had no definitely assigned duties as our General Staff officers have, but 
wére assigned to whatever work that needed to be done. For example, a staff 
captain was assigned the duty of working out plans for defense against airplane 
attack. When this was finished he might be placed on personnel or other work. 
There were no divisions for staff work as we know them, and there seemed to be 
quite a duplication of duties, very likely due to the dislike of assuming respon- 
sibility and to the characteristic trait of the Chinese which requires many heads 
and haids in order to accomplish a given end. 


I had no opportunity to observe how the brigade or division staff would 
Their planning and carrying out of the march to 


function in active operations. 
Jehol and return to Peking, however, were excellent. The orderly, efficient, and 


speedy way in which Feng’s troops returned to Peking for the “coup d'etat” was 
a logistic achievement for which any army could be commended. It was planned 
in secret, the troops being prepared under cover of darkness, and carried out, so 
far as 1 could see, without a hitch. While this movement was in progress, civil- 
ians were not allowed to travel and all mail and telegraphic communications were 
taken over by the military. In my opinion the staff work in the matter of logis- 
tics was very well done. In this connection, it might be well to mention here the 
“fu kuan,” or adjutants who carry out the greater amount of the logistical work. 
Their work will be discussed later under “Supply Department.” They are in real- 
ity good business men chosen by each officer of high rank to assist in handling 
non-military matters of administration and supply. They cannot command troops. 
but rank a salute the same as an officer. Each brigade and division headquarters 
has its “fu kuan chang,” or chief adjutant, and they have their assistants down 
to the battalion. 

There was evidently an excellent intelligence section. It is certain that in all 
operations in China, spies are very inuch in evidence, and treachery and double 
dealing have played a far more important part than has military strategy. In the 
history of Chinese military operations, it has been the former, not the latter, that 
has won victories. I do not believe, however, that much information leaked out 
from Feng’s Headquarters in time to be of use to the opposing side. 
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(b) Line Officers. The majority of the line officers were men of good 
physique and seemed fairly intelligent. They were all able to read the Bible 
translated into Mandarin, which requires more education than is possessed by 
the average Chinese. All officers up to the rank of colonel were required to take 
the same physical exercises as the troops. They wore no rank insignia, and the 
quality of their clothing was the same as that worn by the troops. The only way 
it was possible to ascertain their rank was to read the identification tag sewed in 
the left breast pocket of the uniform coat. The platoon commander, or what 
would correspond to our lieutenant, is considered almost as much a non-commis- 
sioned officer as he is an officer. 


Some officers had folding canvas cots, and there was a great deal of camp 

















Cavalry Column Crossing the Lan River 
Note the Dirt Floor on a Layer of Kaoliang Stalks 


equipment for headquarters, such as folding chairs, tables, etc., which the gen- 
eral officers and their staffs used. All officers had thermos bottles of the cheap 
Japanese variety. Many had German field glasses, and all had German Luger 
pistols. 

General Feng always marched with his troops. His whereabouts was never 
known to his troops, and this fact was supposed to make them pay strict atten- 
tion to their duties, as they never knew when he might appear to inspect them. 

(c) Enlisted Men. The non-commissioned officers have duties much the 
same as our own, but there is no tendency to differentiate between them and the 
rest of the men. Each squad has a man to work for them. These men are learn- 
ing to be soldiers, and if they do their work well can become privates. The cooks 
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are not soldiers, but are hired only to cook. The privates can be detailed on kitchen 
police as well as the men who are learning to be soldiers. 

(d) Discipline, Morale, and Physical Condition. The discipline of Feng’s 
troops was excellent and was the marvel of the country through which we passed. 
In the month I was with them I only heard of one soldier being punished for his 
actions towards civilians. This man took a cake worth a few coppers and re- 
fused to pay for it. The shop-keeper reported him and the soldier was given 
forty strokes with the bamboo. This affair was given much publicity among 
Feng’s troops and posters were distributed about it. In every town passed 
through, the merchants stated that they received whatever price they asked for 
their goods. When the troops came back from Jehol, they had a lot of “copper 
notes” on the Jehol Bank. These were offered in payment for goods, but when 
the merchants refused them, the soldiers did not force them in payment. The 
troops, as far as I could see, drank no wine and did not smoke. They were in 
an absclutely distinct class from any Chinese soldiers previously observed. This, 
I believe, was entirely due to their leaders and to the personality of General Feng 
Yu-hsiang. 

It :s impossible at the present time to analyze his motives in the recent “coup 
d'etat,” or to give a conception of his character judged from an American point of 
view, due to the inability of our minds to cope with the mental reactions of the 
Chinese. It is, however, certain that Feng Yu-hsiang has exceptional ability as 
an organizer and as a leader of men, and that his troops were with him to a man. 

It is also not possible to state how sincere Feng is in his Christianity, but it 
is certain that he used it to excellent advantage in building up the morale of his 
troops. He gave them a slogan and used it to its utmost. Mass singing was a 
regular part of the schedule, in camp and on the march, and its good effect on 
morale was very evident. All members of the command were provided with Bibles 
and Hymn books and frequent religious services were held. Several Methodist 
Chaplains accompanied the troops, and were used to censor mail in addition to 
their other duties. 

The physical condition of the troops of the command was excellent, and 
physical training was part of the daily schedule. In Jehol the troops of the 7th 
Mixed Brigade used to march ten miles from the camp to the outpost line, dig 
trenches and march back again, as a daily routine. Horizontal bars and other 
such apparatus were part of the camp equipment. No body of troops could 
have returned from Jehol to Peking, a distance of 145 miles, in four days had 
they not been in good physical condition. After this hard march they took over 
the city in the “coup d'etat.” They arrived in the capital late one night, and the 
next morning the city awoke to find Feng’s men in complete and orderly control 
of affairs. This movement could not have been carried out without a high degree 
of discipline present among his troops. The greater part of Feng’s troops 
marched at night, and this of itself indicates a high degree of discipline. 


; ; INFANTRY 
(a) Drills, etc. Infantry was the strongest arm with any of the units. The 


close order drill, very like that of the Japanese, was well done and the movements 
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executed with snap and precision. Great attention was paid to bayonet drill, which 
while well executed, as far as precision in the movements was concerned, was 
much more slowly done than our own. There was quite a little of the theatrical 
flourish which characterizes the handling of all weapons by the Chinese. There 
was no bayonet work on dummies. Close order drill was emphasized much more 
than was combat work, of which they seemed to know very little. 

(b) Equipment. The men were dressed in cotton padded, grey clothing, 
typical of all Chinese soldiers, 

It was always kept clean and in good repair. Wrap cloth puttees were worn, 
and all the men wore the typical Chinese low cloth shoe. All had goggles which 
were worn around the cap. A cloth bag for small articles was carried by a strap 
from the left shoulder and hung over the right hip. In rear of this was carried 

















Cavalry Column on March 
Photo Taken Just After Troop Had Fallen in for a Day’s Advance 


a canteen and cup which was balanced by the bayonet hanging on the left. The 
canteen was of tin, cloth covered. The cup was a common tin enameled one. 
The cartridge belt was of cloth, tied around the waist by strings and held 100 
rounds of ammunition. A bandoleer, made just like the cartridge belt, was slung 
from the left shoulder, and also held 100 rounds, thus giving each man at least 
200 rounds always on the person. All ammunition was wrapped in paper and 
then slipped in the pockets of the belt or bandoleer. A sort of a padded quilt and 
a blanket were carried in the pack, the quilt being rolled and the blanket being 
rolled long and thin. The latter was used to tie the pack on by being passed 
through the rolled quilt and then tied across the chest in front. The pack then, 
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was slung from the left shoulder and pointed towards the right hip, the blanket 
going over the left shoulder, across the chest and under the right arm. An 
extra pair of shoes was attached to the outside of the roll by the strings which 
keep the quilt in place. A small trench spade or small mattock, in a leather case, 
was also fastened to the roll in like manner. The umbrella was slung to balance 
the pick or mattock. In some regiments the pack was not slung across the back, 
but was so arranged that the blanket formed a sling for the left shoulder, and a 
cloth sling was used to go over the right shoulder. In this way the pack was 
carried. in a position a little like our own. 

(c) Arms. The rifles carried were either Italian or Japanese (38th year 
models) of about 15 years ago. Some were in excellent condition and others would 
be dangerous to fire. The great majority were in fair condition but polished 
bright. The stocks, as a whole, were not well cared for. Some slings were of 
cloth, some of webbing, and a few of leather. The men understood the use of 
sights but had no conception of the use of the sling for shooting. They have no 
regula: target practice and I doubt very much if many of the men fire the rifle 
before they use it in war. Ammunition replacement is such a serious problem in 
China, that it is conserved for actual fighting. To fire the rifle the men take a 
prone position in prolongation of the piece. The elbows are quite close together, 
and the legs and feet touch each other. It is most awkward and a position which 
causes the soldier much fatigue. After every shot the rifle is removed from the 
shoulder to work the bolt. 

(cd) Machine Guns. The machine guns were handled by the infantry and 
were of various types. They were, as a rule, well oiled and cared for. The leather 
and pack equipment was mostly new and in good condition. During the month 
I was with these troops, I only knew of one gun’s being fired. The various types 
of guns, of course, use different ammunition, which would be most inconvenient 
in active operations. 

The 7th Mixed Brigade had nine machine guns. Three of these were Italian 
guns, water cooled. They fired a soft-nosed bullet. The ammunition was in brass 
clips, 50 to a clip, and carried in wooden boxes containing 10,000 rounds Four 
of the guns were water-cooled guns of the “heavy Browning” type, made at Han- 
yang Arsenal. About 10,000 rounds, loaded in belts, were available for these 
guns. The best of the 7th Mixed Brigade’s machine guns were two new water- 
cooled heavy Brownings, No. 748 and 752, made at the Tientsin Arsenal. They 
were evidently new and in excellent condition. About 12,000 rounds of ammu- 
nition, loaded in belts of 250 rounds each, were available for these new guns. 

The 8th Mixed Brigade had eight machine guns. Four were of German make 
and air cooled. The other four were water-cooled heavy Brownings from the 
Hanyang Arsenal. Material was in fair shape. The men stated that they had 
about half as much ammunition as had the 7th Mixed Brigade. 

The 25th Mixed Brigade had six machine guns. Three of them were of the 
air-cooled German type and three were water-cooled heavy Brownings from the 
Hanyang Arsenal. There was about 3,000 rounds available for each gun. 
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The 11th Division had 12 ‘machine guns. Six were of the air-cooled German 
type and six were water-cooled’‘heavy Brownings from the Hanyang Arsenal. 
About 60,000 rounds of ammunition were available for these guns. 

(e) Bodyguard Troops, or “Shou chiang tui” (Pistol Troops). These troops 
are a special organization of picked men who act as bodyguard for higher ranking 
officers. They are required to swear an oath that they will remain with their 
officers, and will not retreat while one of their number remains alive. They are 
armed with a very sharp curved sword shaped like the old executioner’s sword, 
and a Luger pistol, for which each man carried 200 rounds of ammunition. They 
are sometimes called “Ta tao tui” (Big knife corps), and are very expert in the 

















Some of the “Shou Chiang Tui’’ (Pistol Troops) of the 25th Mixed Brigade 


use of this weapon. The drill with swords is very intricate and spectacular. These 
men act as guards for the officers’ tents while in camp and go with the officer 
wherever he goes. They are a good looking corps of men and in exceptionally 
good physical condition, as they not only have the physical drills given all 
troops, but in addition have their special drill and work with the swords. 


CAVALRY 


(a) Strength, Drills, etc. The 11th Division has one regiment of cavalry, 
the 7th Mixed Brigade had one troop, and the 8th and 25th Mixed Brigades had 
only a few scouts. This shortage was due to the lack of horses and the expense 
involved in purchasing more. Because of this, the greater part of the cavalry 
of the 7th Mixed Brigade was used to handle trench mortars, 
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The close order drill, based on Japanese regulations, was fairly well done. 
They appear to know nothing of mounted combat. The horse to them is a means 
of transportation which enables them to move a little faster and cover greater 
distances than can the infantry. In my opinion this cavalary was fair infantry 
hampered by horses. The 11th Division Cavalry had a little mounted saber prac- 
tice, but this was more of an individual exercise than preliminary training for 
mass combat use. 

(b) Horsemanship, Marching, etc. They know very little of horse training 
as we think of it. They cinched up their mounts until it seemed that the cinch 
would cut through the horse. After dismounting, no attempt was made to adjust 














A Cavalry Trooper and Mount, Fully Equipped for the Field 


equipment, and on mounting again, saddles were always turning over under the 
horses’ bellies. Once on his horse’s back, the trooper would either walk or gal- 
lop, unless his horse could pace, a trait considered very desirable by Chinese. They 
rode with their stirrups quite short and with their backs stiff. Posting at the 
trot was not done, and my doing so was always the cause of much comment. 

In marching they rode at a walk half the time and dismounted and led for 
the remainder. There was a great deal of backing and filling in the column. The 
average rate of march was a little over three miles per hour. 

(c) Animal Management. Horses were treated very badly. Their mouths 
were jerked to make them go and jerked to make them stop. The use of the legs 
as an aid was apparently unknown. Whips were much used. Very little groom- 


ing was done, and the animals’ hair was allowed to grow long. 
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Horses were fed almost anything, from the dry and unappetizing chopped 
kaoliang stalks to soggy bread of the worst grade. Some millet and beans were 
also fed. Canvas feed troughs on iron supports were strung under the picket 
lines, as shown in the photograph. 

In feeding they used good sense as to amounts and times, and they watered 
before feeding. They also watered along the road at every opportunity, and led 
their horses for a time before mounting. No attempt was made to carry forage. 

The soldiers seemed to care nothing for their mounts and were very cruel to 
them. This, I believe, to be partly caused by fear of the horse and partly due 
to the lack of sympathy on the part of the Chinese for all animals with the ex- 


ception of birds. 











Canvas Feed Troughs Used by Cavalry 
Note Condition of Back of Animal at Right of Photo 


(d) Personal Equipment. The clothing and personal equipment of the cav- 
alry was, with a few exceptions, practically the same as that of the infantry. 
The men carried no pack on their backs, but carried it on the cantle of the sad- 
dle, rolled in a short, cylindrical roll, like a sausage. No entrenching tools and 
no extra pair of shoes were carried. 

(e) Horse Equipment. Feng’s cavalry was mounted on the stocky pony 
common to North China. It was equipped with rope halters, leather bridles with 
single snafi'e bits, and a leather saddle made after the German type. The rope 
Neither the leather bridles nor the bits were uniform, 
The saddles were in general better 
They were made aiter the German 


halter was worn at all times. 
and both were always in need of cleaning. 


cared for, but many were in reed of repair. 
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pattern but on a smaller tree so as to be lighter and more suitable for the smaller 
Chinese horses. Pommel pockets were of leather and contained nothing. Cantle 
bags were of white canvas and were likewise generally empty. Some of the sad- 
dles were equipped with breast straps and all had a strap from the cantle to a 
crupper under the horse’s tail. Some men carried folding canvas buckets. 

Many of the officers’ saddles were new, and those of the men were in good 
condition save for the fact that the leather was dry. With much use, the equip- 
ment would undoubtedly crack and break, 

(f) Arms, All were armed with either Italian rifles (15 years old) like the 
infantry used, or with Japanese rifles or carbines of the Japanese 38th year model. 
Rifles or carbines were carried slung across the back. Ammunition was carried 


the same as by the infantry. 

As mentioned before, the six trench mortars of the 7th Mixed Brigade were 
handled by the cavalry. These were the well-known 3 inch Stokes Mortars and 
were in good condition. There were about 100 rounds for each mortar, packed 
in wooden boxes and always kept covered with water-proof cloth. No other unit 


had trench mortars. 


FIELD ARTILLERY 

The 7th Mixed Brigade had two four gun mountain batteries, and one bat- 
tery of four 3 inch guns. 

The 8th and 25th Mixed Brigades each had one four gun mountain battery. 

The 11th Division had two four gun batteries of 3 inch guns, and one four 
gun mountain battery. 

All of these guns were of German type, made in Japan, and were over ten 
years old. They were equipped with Zeiss telescopic sights, and all instruments 
and scales were well oiled and carefully handled. The paint was worn off the 
material in many places but there was no rust visible. The breech mechanism of 
the field pieces was in good working order, and the bores free from rust. Cotter 
pins were missing in many places and were replaced by copper wires. Each 
battery had four caissons. The artillery ammunition was carried in drawers in 
the caissons, each shell having a wooden rack. Fuses were separate and were 
not attached to the shells. Each fuse was in a separate little tin box and covered 
with a soft, removable, lead nose. The top of the shell had a lead plug, which 
could be unscrewed for the purpose of screwing in the brass fuse head. The 
fuse head was fitted with time rings which were set by a hand fuse setter. 

The battery commanders seemed to understand their material and the prin- 
ciples of direct and indirect fire. They also understood adjustment of fire for 
height of burst. 

The caissons also contained the fuses, sights, spare parts, etc., besides the 
shells. Much of this looked as if it had never been removed, as the wood racks 
in which parts were placed were clean and unmarred. 

The artillery harness, sight covers, etc., were in good shape on the whole, 
much of it being new leather. 
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The men were able to handle the pieces and to do standing gun drill, but 
evidently had done no mounted drill with the guns. 


ENGINEERS iy 


Aside from the fact that the engineers handled signal equipment they might ‘ 
be considered as infantry, and were often used as such. They were equipped the fl 
same as the infantry. : 

German field telephones were used, the wiring being strung on bamboo poles 
much like those used by our own Signal Corps. Automobile storage batteries 
were used to operate the instruments. 

The 11th Division and the 7th Mixed Brigade have Marconi Radio Telephone 
and Telegraph pack units. The Marconi name-plates were on all pieces, but the 











Camp of the 25th Mixed Brigade in One of the Large Lama Temples North of Jehol os 


data and serial numbers were blank. Power to operate these sets was furnished 
by storage batteries. These were charged by means of a small gas engine and 
generator, arranged on a pipe frame. The set proper was arranged in two car- uy 
rying cases, and the batteries in another. The gas engine and generator were : 
mounted one on each side of a pipe pack frame to be carried on a pack animal. 
A copper wire aerial was supported on a sectional pipe pole, and copper wire 
ground nets were used. 
The apparatus was in good condition and showed good care, but the radio 
telephone and transmitting part of the set were of doubtful value due to lack of 
storage battery power. 
There were a number of men who could send and receive and the work with 
the field buzzers was very satisfactory. 
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Flag signalling was used to some extent. The equipment consisted of two 
flags, a red one and a white one, which were held in the left and right hands, 


respectively, while signalling. 
MEDICAL 


(a) Equipment. Each brigade had a medical unit. The equipment for this 
was carried on camels, and included stretchers, tents, and the usual first-aid sup- 
plies. The camel train was under the charge of a non-commissioned officer. 

(b) Camp Sanitation. The police of the camp was excellent. What little 
waste material was left from the kitchen was at once taken away by the civilian 
population. Latrines were always dug and screened with canvas screens. When 
the troops moved on, these latrines were as a rule not filled in. 

















Type of Camel Pack Used by Third Army 


(c) Personal Hygiene. The men washed frequently and were all supplied 
with tooth brushes. They were marched by platoons to the Chinese bathing 
houses in towns where such were available. 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


The supply of the units was handled by the “fu kuans,” or adjutants, who 
have been mentioned before. These go in advance of the troops and establish 
“ping chan” or supply stations, at which the troops stop while on the march. 
These supply stations requisitioned from the town or village at which they were 
located whatever food or forage was required. They also made arrangements 
to billet the troops, when tents were not available. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


(a) Motor. The Second Army Headquarters (Wang Cheng-pin) had two 
ten-ton Stewart trucks, and many hired automobiles for staff officers. Feng’s 
troops had no motor transportation with the exception of four motor-cycles to 
division and mixed brigade headquarters. 

(b) Animal. There were no wagons that belonged to the troops. All this 
transportation was the two-wheeled cart used for commercial purposes in North 
China and pressed into service with its civilian driver. It was supposed to take 
forty wagons to move a battalion of infantry. These wagons were drawn by 
horses, mules, and donkeys, and were loaded with from 800 to 2,000 pounds, 
depending on the bulk of the baggage. 

(c) Camels, Feng’s troops had about 800 camels which were not split up 
among the units, but kept in trains of about 200 each. 

The camel “pack saddle” is composed of two heavy straw stuffed pads placed 
on each side of the camel’s two humps. Poles are then placed along these and the 
ends drawn together, so that the arrangement remains in place, partly by pinch- 
ing the humps and partly by resting on the camel's back. 


MARCHES 


The troops marched from supply station to supply station. They always 
marched at night as much as possible and in the very early morning before day- 


light. The reason for this was in order that the people in the villages would not 
know how many troops had passed through, and also in order that they would 
not be frightened by the presence of soldiers. 

These marches under cover of darkness were very well done, and with very 
little confusion. The march discipline of all units was very good. 


CAMPS AND ENCAMPMENTS 


All camps were entrenched and trenches were always dug on strategic ridges 
in the vicinity of camping places. These trenches were in reality just a ditch 
large enough for a man to stand or kneel behind, with a ledge on which to rest 
the elbow. 

The camps were always located with a view to concealment, and were gen- 
erally located near trees. Tents were also often erected in temple yards and the 
buildings also used to billet troops. 

The tents used were made of grey canvas, of doubtful value in keeping out 
rain. They were conical in shape and were always well ditched. The inside of 
the tent is dug down, leaving a sort of platform around the center pole, on which 
are stacked the rifles. The ground inside the tent is covered with straw or matting. 
Sometimes places are dug for the feet, and also a dirt table made. 





How a Platoon Won $1000 


BY 
Lieutenant W. F. PRIDE, Cavalry 


HE origin of the idea for the competition to be described may be found in 
‘ee January, 1924, issue of the CavALRY JOURNAL in an announcement of 
a prize essay contest from which the following is an extract: “An enthusias- 
tic Reserve Cavalry Officer has in mind the general idea of an actual competitive 
test in the “Combat Leadership of Small Cavalry Units.” He wants to know what 

the Cavalry Service thinks is the best plan for holding such a test. . 

“The mission of this prize essay contest is to get a plan to test competitively 
combat leadership of small cavalry units.” 

A “small cavalry unit” was defined as any unit not exceeding a troop in 
size. The donor of the prizes believed it preferable to permit all cavalrymen and 
all cavalry units in the continental United States to compete in the actual test. 
He believed also that certain factors should be considered in drawing up the 
plan as: 

1. Tactical knowledge and leadership in handling one’s own unit or another 
unit; or 

2. The personal qualities of the individual, as shown in, for example, cross- 
country riding, boxing, polo, fencing, big game shooting, scouting, horse jump- 
ing, athletic team development, etc.; or 

3. Both (1) and (2). 

As a result fourteen essays were received and considered by a committee of 
the Executive Council of the U. S. Cavalry Association and prizes awarded. In 
submitting their decisions the judges made the following comment: “While the 
board of judges is of the opinion that none of the plans submitted constitute in 
themselves a complete plan for the conduct of a test in Combat Leadership of 
Small Cavalry Units, it is nevertheless felt that the essays contain many excellent 
suggestions which should serve as a basis for the final preparation, under the di- 
rection of the Chief of Cavalry, of the details of the test desired.” 

After the announcement of the results of the Prize Essay contest, the donor 
of the Prize donated an additional $1,000 to be competed for in an actual test in 
the combat leadership of small Cavalry units. 

NOTE: ‘he author, Lieutenant Pride, prepared a very complete and compre- 
hensive account of this competition, giving the score sheets in detail, together 
with interesting and instructive comments and conclusions on each phase and 
sub-phase. On account of lack of space, the above had to be omitted in the 
publication of the article. In order that the service may have the full ben- 
efit of the experience gained and lessons learned in this most important test, 
arrangements have been made for supplying copies of the complete article 
to all cavalry organizations. The score sheets should be of great value, not 
only for use in other tests of a similar nature, but as handy reminders of 
the various details involved in the tactical handling of a smali combat unit 
in the situations as were presented during the several phases of the test.— 
The Editor. 
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In the fall of 1924 a committee was convened by the Commandant of the 
Cavalry School, in compliance with instructions from the Office of the Chief of 
Cavalry, to formulate the details for the test. This committee made its report, 
based upon the following general principles: 

1. That the only fair method of comparison as between the competing officers 
and units is to have them perform over the same terrain at the same time and 
under the same judges. 

2. That the test should be divided into two phases: 

(a) Individual: To demonstrate the courage, endurance and ability of the 
officer acting alone; failure to pass a given standard to disqualify for the leader- 
ship test. 

(b) Leadership: To demonstrate the qualities of prompt decision, aggres- 
siveness and ability of the officer as a leader, as shown by the evidence of proper 
training of his men. 

3. That the test of leadership should be demonstrated in the handling of 
the same sized unit for each contestant in order to make anything approaching a 
fair comparison. 

4. That, since ability to lead should be the highest aim of every young officer, 
the leadership test should be given the greater weight. 

5. That if conditions are such that it is impracticable to bring officers and 
units together for competition, opportunity for as many as possible to compete be 
afforded by changing each year the place where the competition is to be held, so as 
to finally afford opportunity to all cavalry regiments. 

6. That as conditions necessarily will vary widely at different points where 
the test may be staged as regards terrain, climate, personnel and facilities, the 
arranging of and carrying out of minor details must be in the hands of a com- 
mittee appointed for each particular test. 

7. In the interest of economy, to stimulate interest, to obtain more wide- 
spread benefit from the test, to facilitate the running off of the final event and 
make it a more sporting event, elimination tests should be held in each regiment 
concerned under the supervision of the regimental commander. 

It was further recommended that the first test be held in the lst Cavalry 
Division to permit participation by the greatest number of units and create a wider 
interest in the event. However, it was decided to have the test held at the Cav- 
alry School this year and it was accordingly so held during Graduation Week. 

Upon adoption of the report of the first committee and receipt of the decision 
to hold the test at Fort Riley, a second committee was appointed by the Com- 
mandant early in April, to arrange all the details of the test and to have charge 
of its conduct. 

It was decided to declare one platoon from each rifle troop of the 2d Cavalry 
eligible for entry in the contest and that the officer habitually commanding the 
platoon should lead it during the test provided he passed the individual proficiency 
or qualifying phase. Should he fail to pass the individual test that officer from 
among the other lieutenants of the regiment who most successfully passed the 
test would be selected to lead the platoon in question. 
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With the above considerations in mind ten lieutenants were designated to 
enter the First Phase: Lieutenants Koester, Todd, Wofford, Jennings, Edmunds 
and Conrow were the regular platoon leaders. In addition Lieutenants Thorn- 
burgh and Sullivan from Headquarters Troop, Lieutenant Kemp from Service 
Troop and Lieutenant Reinburg, Personnel Adjutant, were entered. 

The First Phase was held June Ist on Republican Flats. The course was 
flagged for a couple of days before the event and contestants knew the course and 
general conditions, No attempt was made at secrecy as this phase was intended 
to test physical fitness, ability of the officer to ride across country and familiarity 
with the weapons of a cavalryman and was to be a qualifying phase only. It was 
similar to the Standard Stakes, an event held annually at the Cavalry School. 
Each contestant provided a horse, saddle, bridle, pistol and saber. Previous to the 
event he furnished the officer in charge a rifle to be placed at the firing point on 
the rifle range. Ammunition was furnished him as needed. 

Firs! sub-phase—Contestants had their horses tied on a picket line with 
saddles, bridles and sabers in rear of the horses. Contestants formed 50 yards 
from the picket line and drew for starting numbers, starting at two minutes’ in- 
tervals. At the starting signal they proceeded to the picket line, saddled and bridled 
their horses, attached the saber and rode to the mounted pistol range. 

Previous to starting each contestant was given five rounds of pistol ammuni- 


tion. 


Second sub-phase-——At the mounted pistol range each contestant, moving 
at regulation gait, fired five shots to the right at five standing figures on the reg- 
Contestants were allowed only one run and all took the course 
in the same direction. In case of a jam contestants were allowed to complete any 


ular pistol course. 


unfinishel portion of the run. 

After completing the mounted pistol course the contestant proceeded to the 
dismounted range. There he dismounted and turned his horse over to a horse- 
holder, secured five rounds of ammunition, proceeded to the firing point and fired 
five shots at his own numbered target—a kneeling figure at 25 yards. 

Third sub-phase.—Having completed his dismounted pistol firing the con- 
testant mounted and took a short course of four jumps along the Republican 
River. The course included a post and rail jump, a brush jump and two ditches. 

Fourth sub-phase-—From the last jump the contestant proceeded to the saber 
course and took the first five heads of the regulation saber course. The first head 
was standing and to the right, the second, kneeling and to the left, the third stand- 
ing and to the right on the far side of a ditch, the fourth standing and to the right 
on the far side of a jump and the fifth standing and to the right. 

Fifth sub-phase-—From the saber course the contestant rode uphill over the 
rim rock to a special rifle range on the western edge of Pump House Canyon. 
Here he dismounted, turned his horse over to a horseholder and proceeded to a 
point on the firing line where he found his own rifle with ten rounds of ammuni- 
tion. He fired ten shots at his own numbered target and then proceeded on the 


course. 
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Sixth sub-phase—This final phase was a cross country ride of about two and 
one-half miles, from the rifle range southwest over Macomb Hill to a bend in the 
river near the Overflow, where the river was forded. After fording the river the 
contestant dismounted and led to the second ford. Before crossing this ford he 
mounted and then rode to the finish. 

The Leadership Phase was held from Tuesday, June 2d, to Friday, June 5th, 
both inclusive. Lieutenant Koester was unable to lead his platoon through this 
phase owing to illness and Lieutenant Reinburg substituted for him. The follow- 
ing were the contestants : 


lst Platoon Troop A, 1st Lieutenant Wm. N. Todd, Jr. 

Ist Platoon Troop B, Ist Lieutenant James B. Edmunds. 
Ist Platoon Troop C, 2d Lieutenant Walter F. Jennings. 
1st Platoon Troop E, Ist Lieutenant Wm. H. W. Reinburg. 
Ist Platoon Troop F, 2d Lieutenant John W. Wofford. 

Ist Platoon Troop G, Ist Lieutenant Wm. S. Conrow. 


This phase consisted of a two days’ reconnaissance by each platoon, with a 
represented enemy in the vicinity. 

Two platoons were started each day, one platoon leaving at 4:00 A. M. and 
the other at 6:00 A. M. The order of departure of platoons was determined by lot. 

Each platoon was accompanied by an umpire who remained with the platoon 
continuously throughout the test. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PLATOON UMPIRES 

The Platoon Umpires were in control of the situation at all times except 
during the presentation of special situations by designated Special Umpires. Dur- 
ing those periods the senior Special Umpire was responsible for the conduct of the 
test. 

In the event that a platoon sent a patrol to a definite point to gain informa- 
tion, such as a post office, railroad station, etc., the Platoon Umpire allowed the 
patrol to proceed to the entrance of the building but halted it before it entered 
the building or made any inquiries. The Umpire then represented the party to 
whom the inquiry was addressed and gave the patrol all the information it was 
reasonable to assume it might gain. 

Should a platoon leader definitely err in following his route or instructions, 
Platoon Umpires were authorized to intervene to the extent of insuring the suc- 
cess of the test but were required to make a special written report of such inter- 
vention. 

Platoon Umpires were instructed to hold their platoons at each Control Point 
until the Special Umpires for the situation to be presented at that point. arrived. 


At noon June Ist and each day thereafter, the Platoon Umpires presented 
the leaders of the two platoons due to start the next day with the following sit- 
uation : 


Map: General Map of Fort Riley, Kansas; scale, 1 inch equals 10 miles. 
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GENERAL SITUATION 
Hostile armies are confronting each other along a general line extending 
from Fort Riley, thru Milford and to the northwest. Blues are southwest, Reds 
northeast. The entire theatre of operations is in Red territory. 

Cavalry of both sides is operating on the Fort Riley flank. 

Air Service of both sides active and numerous. 
SPECIAL SITUATION I (BLUE) 
June, the 1st Cavalry Division is occupying a portion of the line on 


On 
the Blue extreme right with its right on Macomb Hill. 
The 2d Cavalry, in division reserve, is located at Junction City with head- 





quarters at Washington Street Park. 

At 5:30 P. M., June Ist (and at the same time each day thereafter), Lieuten- 
ant commanding the lst Platoon Troop, ——-———,, 2d Cavalry, was 
directed to report to his Platoon Umpire (representing the Commanding Officer, 
2d Cavalry). 

At this time Lieutenant was informed that his platoon would pro- 
ceed on reconnaissance at (4:00 or 6:00) A. M. the next morning; that he might 
be away two days; that complete orders and maps would be given him at his troop 
picket line one-half hour before the time set for his departure. 

* * * * 2 * 








At (3:30 or 5:30) A. M., June 2-4, inclusive), Lieutenant ——— was 
given the following written order, together with all necessary maps: 
HQ, 2d Cav., 
WASHINGTON STREET PARK, 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS. 
June, 1925. A.M. 





FIELD ORDERS 
No. 40. 

Maps: Road Map Fort Riley and Vicinity: 1” = 1 mile. 

1. Enemy reported detraining at KEATS, MANHATTAN and neighboring 
points. Hostile cavalry of unknown strength east of DEWEY’S RANCH late 


yesterday afternoon. 
Blue situation unchanged. 
2. This regt. remains at JUNCTION CITY. 
3. The Ist Plat. Tr. will proceed on reconnaissance at A. M., moving 
on DEWEY’S RANCH via OGDEN, KEATS and MANHATTAN. 
Each of the above named localities will be reconnoitered carefully. 
The presence of enemy detachments encountered the size of a tr. or larger 








will be reported. 
Identifications are desired. 
Patrols will act generally in an aggressive manner, fighting when necessary 


to obtain information or secure identifications. 
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Observation by hostile aircraft will be avoided. 
4. Full field allowance of rations and forage will be taken. 
5. Messages to WASHINGTON STREET PARK, JUNCTION CITY. 

WILLIAMS, 
Colonel. 

In the first sub-phase a combat situation was presented representing a meet- 
ing engagement with a hostile platoon of Cavalry. 

The second sub-phase involved the approach and reconnaissance of a town 
in which a hostile force was detraining. 

The third sub-phase involved the establisiment of a camp, spending a night 
therein, and breaking it. 

While in camp, platoon leaders at 1:00 A. M. were given messages which 
directed them to return to Junction City at once. This required a night march. 

Upon arrival at Junction City, the platoons were informed that the enemy 
situation remained unchanged, and that they were to join their organizations. 

The last phase consisted in a dismounted attack as part of the regiment on 
an enemy in position and involved the use of service ammunition and a number 
of group targets. The scoring in this phase covered all the details of such an 
attack. 

Upon return to the stables the platoons were met by a veterinarian who made 
a detailed inspection and rated each platoon. 

At some time during each day’s march, and later on in camp, airplanes sought 
to locate platoons that were out, and each platoon was rated on the results. 

Scoring. 

The final score of each platoon was based entirely on the results of the Lead- 
ership Phase. Scoring was based on the following plan: 


Platoon Umpires. 
March Discipline 
March Conduct 
Care of Animals 
Night March 
Equipment 
Security 
Avoidance of Aerial Observation 
Reconnaissance 
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TOTAL 


Umpires at Control Point No. 1 (Mounted Combat). 
Orders 


Tactics 
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Airplane Observer ..........+-- 


ST Gee teens 
Umpires at Control Point No. 2 (Manhattan Reconnaissance) 
Reconnaissance .... 3 
Security 2 
Decision ; 3 
Dissemination of Information 2 
10 


ii; y. | Sere 
Umpires at Control Point No. 3 (Camping). 
Camp Site 
Going into Camp 
Security 
Breaking Camp 
General 


TOTAL 
Umpires at Control Point No. 5 (Dismounted Combat). 
Fire effect 


TOTAL 
Veterinary Umpire. 
Condition of Animals 


100 


The final sccres represented the concerted work of all umpires. On com- 
pletion of the contest all umpires met and acted as the final marking committee. 
The senior umpire, Lieutenant Colonel Gordon Johnston, acted as chairman of 
the committee. Captain W. B. Bradford and the writer sat in this final com- 
mittee in an advisory capacity only. No other members of the Committee were 
present and no officers from the 2d Cavalry were present. 

Prior to the meeting of the marking committee all senior Special Umpires 
prepared their score sheets. The committee first considered the score sheets of 
Platoon Umpires. Each item on each score sheet was discussed and the value 
assigned it by the Platoon Umpire either accepted or rejected depending on the 
vote of the entire committee. After that the score sheets of the various Special 
Umpires were considered. About a day and a half were consumed in considering 
scores. The writer acted as recorder and when a score had been finally accepted 
by a majority it was recorded. The totals for the different situations were not 
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added until all platoons had been graded. Thruout the scoring all computations 
were carried to four decimal places. 

When all grades had been awarded and all reports considered, totals were 
figured and Second Lieutenant John W. Wofford with a platoon from Troop F 
of the 2d Cavalry was declared the winner, with a final score of 85.6757. Altho 
only one place was awarded and one prize given the margin between the winner 
and second place was so close as to be rather remarkable and is considered worthy 
of special mention. The platoon from Troop B commanded by First Lieutenant 
James B. Edmunds made a score of 85.4308. 














Lieutenant J. W. Wofford and the Winning Platoon of Troop F, 2d Cavalry 


Prizes were awarded as follows. 
To Lieutenant Wofford...........0........A sterling silver service valued at $200.00 
$40.00 


$28.18 
resented 
the platoon leader and enlisted men with their prizes. 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
As a result of observations made during the test it is the opinion of the 
writer, and that opinion is he!d by other members of the various committees, 
that our training is not sufficiently diversified. We teach a type method for 
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handling a certain situation. We do not stress the adaptation of that type to 
variations in the situation to a sufficient degree. One of the Platoon Um- 
pires in his report made the following statement: “It is believed that the 
platoon leader showed excellent training in the principles involved but a lack 
of training in, or inability to comprehend their proper application to the sit- 
uations confronting him.” 

Take for example the one instance of orders issued by platoon leaders. 
In our training we teach one form of order—the formal five paragraph order. 
And that is well and good. It teaches us to think along certain lines and to 
talk in the same sequence; it insures, by constant practice and repetition, that 
when we issue an order we will not omit anything of importance. But the 
stilted, formal phraseology of formal order language is not suited to the ordi- 
nary soldier. In issuing orders to soldiers clarity is of supreme importance 
and to insure clarity we must come down to earth, talk English and use words 
the soldier comprehends. Brevity is of equal importance with clarity. The 
value of brevity was brought out very clearly in the mounted combat situation. 
To attain those requisites of clarity and brevity we must teach the formal 
five paragraph order form to inculcate logical habits of thinking and speaking 
along certain lines. Early in that teaching we must show how the form and 
phraseology of the order may be varied to fit a particular situation. For ex- 
ample, in a meeting engagement a complete five paragraph order might be 
issued without a word being spoken. 

Paragraph 1—Leader points to enemy. 

Paragraph 2—Leader raises his pistol. 

Paragraph 3—Leader signals “Line”. 

Paragraph 4—Onmitted. 

Paragraph 5—Sticks his spurs in his horse and moves out— 
leading his unit. 

In the matter of reconnaissance the same premise was borne out. Dur- 
ing our ordinary routine training with platoons, if we teach the reconnais- 
sance of a village, it is usually just that—a village of a few houses. For many 
reasons it is not always convenient to actually practice the reconnaissance of 
a larger town. Consequently our platoons or patrols receive training in re- 
connoitering a small group of houses. They may be told about other meth- 
ods sometime but their practice is confined to one type. Then when we en- 
counter a town of considerable size what is the tendency of our patrol or 
platoon? It is to use the same methods that it has been practicing. Another 
point that cannot receive too much emphasis is that when approaching a place 
such as a village, woods, etc., speed is essential. The reconnaissance of such 
places must be rapid and thorough. Having gained the far side of the village 
quickly, then a march outpost can be established and inhabitants questioned. 

Closely allied with reconnaissance and security is the business of “move- 
ment by bounds”. On the first morning of the Leadership Phase the members 
of the Committee observed a platoon pass through Seven Mile Creek Valley. 
The creek itself is surrounded by woods, in the vicinity of the Ogden-Keats 
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road, and affords perfect concealment. After crossing the creek the road ex- 
tends north for a few hundred yards and then winds around a hill to the 
northwest. Between the creek and the hill there is very little cover. The 
members of the committee, in a car, got ahead of the platoon and reached the 
bend in the road on the hill. Here they were concealed beside a stone wall 
and under cover of some small trees and observed the approach of the platoon, 
It broke out from the cover along the creek and approached the hill in the or- 
thodox formation—point of four men preceding platoon at about 200 yards, 
all in column. Had the members of the committee possessed a machine gun 
few members of the platoon would have reached the hill for there was perfect 
enfilade and the range was easy. Special note was made of this point and, at 
the meeting of the marking committee, Platoon Umpires reported that all 
platoons did the same thing. A similar procedure was observed at other 
points. 

Because we say in our training that the advance guard will precede the 
main body at so many yards it does it—in spite of hell, high water or fire. 
To overcome that difficulty it is suggested that it may often be desirable in 
small units where the advance guard is only a point, for the platoon leader 
to ride with the point himself. Certainly he must ride where he can control 
it and also his main body. 

In a command the size of a platoon or smaller the function of the point 
is to prevent surprise of the main body at close quarters. The point must 
not be considered as a fighting unit and for that reason two men will often 
suffice. It must be trained to move by bounds and if it has not been so trained 
the platoon leader must march where he can control both the point and the 
platoon by signals. 

In the situation at Seven Mile Creek the platoon itself should have re- 
mained under cover of the trees at the creek. The point should have pro- 
ceeded at a trot and gallop to the top of the hill and on reaching that point 
should have waited until the platoon had reached the hill when it would have 
made another bound to another point. The fact that the distance between 
security detachments and the main body is flexible must be stressed. 

The establishment of outpost, another employment of the Principle of 
Security, illustrated the same tendency to follow a set form, or practice, of 
training without adapting it to the situation at hand. Too many men de- 
tailed on outpost duty may be considered nearly as great an error as the em- 
ployment of insufficient security measures. And that was the tendency 
noted, i.e., to establish an elaborate outpost employing for the purpose too 
great a proportion of the command. On the other hand, the establishment of 
march outposts was frequently neglected. 

Dismounting to lead, while on the marchy was done, to some extent at 
least, by all platoons. It is believed that when a platoon is alone in enemy 
country, it may, and should, dismount to lead but it must be properly secured 
while doing so. Its point should remain mounted and the place of leading 
should be selected with a view to proper security, particularly from surprise. 
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In other words leading, in enemy country, should be done as in making a 
march in friendly country but the time and place of leading will depend upon 
the situation and the terrain and not upon a march schedule. 

The importance of stressing the factors of Time and Space in our train- 
ing was very clearly illustrated in the mounted combat situation. In all com- 
bat situations Time and Space may be said to be the predominating factors. 
In a meeting engagement between two small forces of cavalry that one that 
“gets going” first will win, other factors being equal. Therefore, in esti- 
mating the situation, subordinate officers must be taught to emphasize their 
consideration of Time and Space. Had platoon leaders fully appreciated the 
value of those factors the orders issued in that situation would have been more 
brief and would have been issued more promptly. 

The advisability of having the platoon leader with his point or where he 
can reaciily control it was further brought out by the mounted combat situa- 
tion. Ii: will be remembered that in every case the points dismounted to fight 
on foot. There was no necessity for this and had they withheld their fire 
the contesting platoons might have had the advantage of complete surprise. 
Or had the points charged mounted the effect of surprise would have been 
greatly increased over that actually attained. There seem to be two alterna- 
tives: (1) In the case of an untrained point it may be advisable for the pla- 
toon leader to actually ride with it or put a well trained noncommissioned of- 
ficer in charge, (2) The training of squads and half squads to act as advance 
guards for troops and platoons must be specially emphasized because the re- 
sults shown in this test are those we are likely to get under actual conditions 
unless training is emphasized. 

It has been the endeavor of the writer during the foregoing discussion 
under the head of Conclusions to illustrate the point that our training, while 
it is progressing materially, is still not flexible enough. Our tendency is to 
teach and practice a type of advance guard or other action without empha- 
sizing its variations. The remedy would seem to lie in teaching, not types, 
but principles. Those principles should be especially emphasized in our 
teaching and by principles is meant the Principles of War. Then, by pre- 
senting constantly, varied situations, we can teach the application of those 
principles. 

The Committee and all umpires connected with the conduct of this test 
felt that they learned lessons of great value and all were most enthusiastic 
about the test. It is believed that the test can be made one of the greatest 
of our peace time incentives for perfection in leadership of small units. The 
idea of the donor of the prize is recognized by all as being excellent and to his 
energy, enthusiasm and personality the credit for the origination of a test 
that is most complete and exacting, is due. The test should be worked on 
in detail and enlarged in scope as the years go by. For the Cavalry Service, 
it can become the test par excellence for officers and men alike. 





Cavalry of the Red Army 


N April 7th was held, in Moscow, a conference of the Cavalry Chiefs 
of the Red Army. The conference was occupied with a series of im- 
portant questions, such as organization, tactics, and technique. The 
conference was preceded by a lively discussion in the professional press. The 
preparations for the conference occupied considerable time. Since the ter- 
mination of the civil war this is the second conference of this nature to be held. 

The conference was opened by Budenny. As members of the Presiding 
Board, the following Communists were unanimously elected: Stalin, Kalinin, 
Rykov, Frunze, Unschlicht, Voroshilov, Bubnov, Lashevitch, Iegorov, and 
Tukhatchevsky. 

Telegrams of greeting were sent to the plenary session of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International and to the Central Committee of 
the Russian Communist Party. 

The President of the Revolutionary War Council, Frunze, then greeted 
the conference and wished it the greatest success. In his speech Frunze re- 
marked that in the bourgeois countries, there had been no uniform opinion 
formed as regards cavalry. On this field in the bourgeois countries, therefore, 
nothing could be considered as conclusive. The explanation for this must 
be sought in the great change which the Great War has brought about. The 


problem of the conference consisted in solving the complex questions in re- 
gard to cavalry, and its preparation for war. Finally, it must be admitted, 
that even this conference will find it difficult to arrive at a solution of all the 


questions. On the other hand, the successes of the Bolshevist cavalry have 
shown that the further work of the military authorities must be conducted 
along practical lines, and not consist of mere experimental tests. Frunze 
emphasized that the questions of organization were of the greatest importance 
to the conference. The conference must solve these questions in all the 
details, and along the lines laid down in the last plenary meeting of the Revo- 
lutionary War Council, and it must especially determine upon the organization 
of the cavalry units. The method proposed by the Cavalry Inspector was 
fundamentally right. The problem of unity of command must be solved 
in the course of the current year. At the present time there is under prepara- 
tion a number of measures, which will make it possible to utilize the number 
of Commissars, who will become supernumerary. In concluding, Frunze 
pointed out that the conference would also have to occupy itself with the 
question of building up a territorial cavalry. In view of the military and 
political situation of the Soviet Union, the Red Cavalry must always be pre- 
pared. 

The Communist Kotovsky urged the conference to make all efforts to 
realize the program drawn up by Frunze in his speech. The Communist 
Sacken presented the greetings of the Ist Cavalry Division. 
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BUDENNY’S REPORT 


On April 8th, the Inspector of Cavalry, Budenny, made a long report. 
He mentioned that only during the last year had it been possible to ascertain 
the quality of the horses in the army, and to make the required purchases. 
The Inspector of Cavalry’s Office has already issued the first and second part 
of the Cavalry Regulations, and is at present working on the third part. Dur- 
ing the year 1924, the Inspector of Cavalry visited almost 80 per cent of all 
the cava'ry units, and the cavalry schools. With the view of raising the fight- 
ing efficiency of the cavalry, and developing cavalry sports, a Central Inves- 
tigating Committee had been formed, and in each military district corre- 
sponding district committees had been established. In the Fall of 1925, a 
similar investigation for the entire territory of the Union has been planned, 
and likewise an investigation into the stock of pure blooded horses. In re- 
gard to the cavalry saddle, model 1880, Budenny declared that it was too 
heavy. On the other hand, the good qualities of this saddle must be retained 
in the future. Further, it would be necessary to introduce the Cossack saddle 
in a certain part of the cavalry. The vehicles, according to the resolution of 
the Revolutionary War Council, must be of the type of the so-called “Tav- 
ritchanka” (named after the Government of Tavrida, where it is used), the 
single wheel vehicle, which has already been succesfully used in place of the 
two-wheeled carts. 


FUTURE WARS 


In the further part of his report Budenny spoke of the employment of 
cavalry in the next war. Every future war will resolve itself into a war of 
classes. In civil war, the cavalry is presented a much broader field of action, 
as there are no rigid fronts, and in the rear of the combat groups centers of 
revolt develop. The American Civil War of 1861-65 and the Russian Civil 
War from 1918 to 1920 show that the cavalry played an important role. The 
future enemies of Russia would fully take into consideration the possibilities 
of using the cavalry. Budenny asserted that the assembling of masses of 
cavalry is done openly in Poland, France and Germany even in time of peace. 
In foreign literature there are constant plain indications that the importance 
of cavalry in future wars is fully recognized. Budenny then referred to the 
German military author, and Chief of Staff of the Inspector of Cavalry’s 
Office, Colonel Brandt. The organization of cavalry in divisions during peace 
time is necessary for the purpose of infantry instruction, and manoeuvres with 
large forces cannot be omitted in the future. The cavalry armament must 
make it possible for it to compete, when dismounted, with the best infantry, 
but its mobility must under no circumstances suffer. As regards France, 
3udenny said that the basic principle of French regulations, compiled shortly 
after the war, consisted in having the cavalry manoeuvre mounted, but fight 
dismounted. This had resulted, from a technical viewpoint, in having an 
overloaded cavalry. From the experiences of the Russian Civil War, the 
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Greek-Turkish war, and their own manoeuvres in 1923, the French have 
learned that their cavalry showed little mobility. The French have drawn the 
conclusion therefore that their views of the importance and employment of 
cavalry in the next war were fallacious. 

Poland at the outbreak of the Polish-Bolshevist war, did not have much 
cavalry. Upon the termination of the war, much attention was given to the 
organization and increase of the cavalry arm. This is explained, on the one 
hand, by the strong French influence, on the other hand by the most antici- 
pated theater of war, the Soviet Union. The entire Polish cavalry will be 
formed into large units, and a machine gun platoon will be introduced. 

Roumania is reorganizing its cavalry along the same lines as Poland, 
also under the influence of France. 

In Germany, under the severe terms of the treaty of Versailles, is tied 
down in developing its fighting forces, and cavalry is considered as an indepen- 
dent arm. From the works of German authorities, such as Brandt, Poseck, 
and Bernhardi, it is seen that the Germans in regard to cavalry, do not hold 
the pessimistic views of the French. The German cavalry regiment is suffi- 
ciently mobile, and still possesses sufficient fire power. 

Budenny closed his report with the assertion that the work of reorganiz- 
ing the Red Cavalry must be carried on without interruption until a state of 
efficiency has been attained that will enable the Soviet Cavalry to go wherever 
the Soviet Union desires. 


THE HORSE PROBLEM 


The Communist Sacken reported on the work of getting horses for the 
Red Army, and established the fact that such a thing as a cavalry horse, 
properly speaking, no longer exists in the Soviet Union. The World War, 
and the Civil War have almost completely wiped out the supply of saddle 
horses in Russia. While since 1922 a small increase in the supply of work- 
ing horses on the peasants’ farms has been registered, no progress has been 
made whatever in the matter of saddle horses. A great number of the horse 
breeding farms of Russia lie in the territories which now belong to the border 
states. On the steppes, beyond the Don River, there could be obtained for 
the army before the war 160,000 cavalry horses for remount purposes, now 
the available supply numbers only 3000 horses. He praised the good qualities 
of the Don horses, which were well demonstrated during the World War. 

The Communist Sotchadenko spoke on the political education of the cav- 
alry soldiers. He mentioned, among other things, that the young cavalry- 
man must be educated in the political sense. After the material improvement 
hoped for has heen reached in the cavalry, stricter requirements in regard to 
discipline must be sought for. In regard to the ownership of horses, the 
speaker mentioned that the Central Control Commission of the Communists 
Party had permitted staff officers to keep their own horses. In the near 
future there will be issued an order regulating the purchase of horses through 
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the staff departments, by which payments on the installment plan will be 


permitted, 

The question of single command has been completely solved. The Com- 
missars will be used for economic and administrative positions. Those of the 
Commissars who have the ambition to become officers, will be detailed to 
finishing courses of instruction, and then become eligible to posts of command. 

In regard to the territorial system, the speaker said that it could become a 
terrible weapon directed against the enemies of the Soviet Union. 

The Chief of the Army Veterinary Administration, the Communist Nikol- 
sky, reported on the veterinary condition of the horses in the Red Army. 
The Chief of Staff of the Red Cavalry, S. Kamenev, gave a lecture on war train- 
ing of cavalry. 


BETTER RIDING HORSES 


While the number of riding horses bred in recent years has decreased 
enormously, the kind and the type of this day are far superior in quality and 
breeding to those in the past. 

Not only is there a demand in the army for good riding horses, say officers 
of the Remount Service, but horseback riding, polo and hunting are greatly on 
the increase throughout the country, and a good, well bred riding horse is 
bringing a better price than at any time in the history of the United States. 

Declaring that breeders appreciate this, they point to the numerous appli- 
cations being made to the Quartermaster-General’s office for remount sires, 
more than 1,500 being received. To encourage the breeding of light horses, 
the Quartermaster Corps is distributing stallions of thoroughbred Arab and 
Morgan breeds. The thoroughbred, or running horse, it is said, is by far the 
most popular sire for the production of riding horses. 

In the army’s quest for appropriate horses the entire country has been 
covered by army purchasing boards, and while the purchasing program is now 
up to schedule, Major C. L. Scott of the Remount Service said that “the fact 
that horses of proper type were so hard to locate shows the neglect of breeding 
in the past and the scarcity of good sires of riding type at the present.” 

During the world war, and for a dozen years previous, breeding of light 
horses, particularly riding horses, decreased greatly, in many States the drop 
being from 75 to 90 per cent. The breeder has now discovered that it only 
pays to raise a high class, well bred colt and that “scrubs and mongrels are of 
no use and have no saleable value.” 





The Science of Hitting in Polo 


bY 
DEVEREUX MILBURN 


Reprinted by permission, from THE SPUR of August 15, 1925 


There is an art in hitting a polo ball, as there is in hitting any other kind 
of a ball, and it can best be acquired by study and practice. It has always been 
a source of wonder to me that polo players in general devote so little time to the 
improvement of their hitting, as it is the foundation upon which their game must 
be built. No matter how sound a tactician a man may be, it will avail him little 
unless he can hit the ball where he wishes, and with reasonable consistency with 
Golfers spend hours with professionals working over and per- 
Polo players rely on the inspiration of the 


regard to length. 
fecting every detail of their swing. 
moment, plus a little casual knocking around, before the season begins. You 
rarely hear in a polo dressing-room any discussion of hitting, or of the relative 


merits of the methods employed by different players. 

I have always been very much interested in hitting, and have had the oppor- 
tunity to study the styles of most of the first-class players of this and other coun- 
tries. In this article I shall try to set forth what are, in my opinion, the main 
principles of good hitting. I shall not attempt to go into every detail of the stroke, 
because, not being a professional teacher, I should, possibly, bore and confuse 
the reader. . 

The grip of the handle of the stick is of the first importance in hitting. For 
the purposes of 2 discussion of the grip, all polo strokes may be classified as either 
forehand or backhand strokes. The forehand strokes are the off-side fore shot 
and the near-side back shot. The backhand strokes are the near-side foreshot 
and the off-side backshot. For both backhand and forehand strokes, the correct 
grip is a finger grip as opposed to a palm grip. If the handle is gripped mainly 
by and in the fingers, the shaft becomes, in the act of hitting, almost an exact 
prolongation of the wrist and forearm. This is conducive to ease and facility in 
hitting. . . . A good many players thrust the handle well into the palm of the 
hand and wrap their fingers around it. The stick comes out of the hand at almost 
a right angle to the wrist and forearm, and the result is a cramped and awkward 
stroke. So far as polo is concerned, in my opinion, the finger grip is unques- 
tionably the correct one for the strokes mentioned. 

In forehand strokes the balls of the first and second fingers are the driving 
force in the hand. In backhand strokes, the handle should be shifted slightly 
in the hand and the thumb extended down the back of the handle to act as a rear 
brace. . . . Some first-class players do not shift the stick in the hand and put the 
thumb down the back of the handle. I have found that it helps me in making 
what are the most difficult shots in polo. 

Another most important factor in hitting is the brace from which the stroke 
is made. I use the word brace for want of a better term. It corresponds to the 
stance in golf. It consists in hitting from the feet in the stirrups, braced by the 
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knees and the inside of the thighs against the saddle, and the feeling should be 
that of hitting from the stirrup irons rather than from the seat. The ball should 
be hit when it is about opposite the toe of the right foot, or a little behind the pony’s 
shoulder. The place where the ball is to be hit with reference to the pony varies 
slightly, according to the direction in which it is hit, 7. ¢., whether it is cut, pulled, 
or driven straight ahead, but it is good policy to hit early rather than late. The best 
American players hit in this way. 1 have noticed that players who have been 
trained in India seem to hit the ball from the seat, rather than from the stirrups. 
The result is that they hit mainly with the arm, with very little body in the stroke, 
and actually hit the ball late—when it is almost opposite the pony’s flank. They also 
use long and whippy sticks. This style of hitting may be better adapted to the 
Indian grounds than our style, but for our grounds, in my opinion, our style is 
better. It gives a better sense of balance, and more strength and accuracy to the 
stroke. A player should ride with long enough stirrups so that he can come up 
into this brace easily when he is about to hit the ball, but not so long that he can- 
not properly control his pony. 

The third and last element of good hitting is the action of the body in mak- 
ing the different strokes. This varies with each particular stroke. In all strokes 
a player should lean out and get well over the ball when he is about to hit it. 
This is done by pivoting the body from the knees and the waist. Lissomeness in 
the waist is a great asset, as it makes the process of pivoting and leaning out 
fairly easy. Every stroke should be carried out thoroughly so far as the action 
of the body is concerned; there should be no compromise slaps or pokes. This 
is especially true of near-side strokes, which are inherently more difficult because 
they are made on the side of the pony, which is not the natural hitting side. Of 
course, there are times in a game when the ball has to be quickly blocked or poked 
out of the way of another player. As a general rule, however, there is time for 
a correct stroke. When a player is in a hitting slump it is a pretty sure sign that 
there is something the matter with the technique of his stroke. <A little care and 
practice will generally rectify it. 

The off-side fore shot is the most common of all the strokes, and is used 
about ninety per cent of the time, especially by the forwards. The main things 
to remember in making this stroke are to get the right shoulder well back at the 
start of the stroke and to follow through. It is a very common fault not to follow 
through, and it is a pretty sure sign that you are not doing so if you find yourself 
hitting your pony under the chin with the shaft of the stick at the finish of the 
stroke. The stick should, in my opinion, be held in a perpendicular position until 
the arm is brought back to hit. Some players start the stroke with the head of 
the stick pointing to the ground and swing it all the way around. This is un- 
necessary, and increases the difficulty of timing. It is not impossible to get results 
in this way, but they are due more to the eye and sense of timing of the player 
than to any merit in the method of hitting. 

The off-side back stroke is, in my opinion, the hardest stroke in polo. It 
requires the most perfect timing, as the direction of the ball has to be reversed. 
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The right shoulder should be brought forward at the start, so as to get it into 
the stroke as much as possible. I always give the stick a preliminary twirl before 
actually making the stroke, so as to get the head in motion. I feel that it makes 
it easier for me to time it. The majority of players follow this practice. Others 
disapprove of it and argue that it increases the difficulty of timing. Neither Hitch- 
cock nor Strawbridge, both of whom have beautiful off-side back strokes, indulge 
in the preliminary twirl, having been taught to get along without it. I disapprove 
of preliminary twirls in general, and if | were starting again I would certainly try 
to dispense with it. 

The near-side fore shot is similar to the off-side back shot and is almost as 
difficult, except that the speed and impetus of the pony are behind the shot, so 
it is easier to make the ball travel. The main thing to remember about making this 
shot is to pivot the body and get the right shoulder well forward, and so make a 
real stroke of it. It is a most useful shot for shooting at goal, and for passing 
especially for the forwards, and it well repays the time and practice spent upon it. 

The near-side back shot is indispensable to the three and back, the two de- 
fensive players. It is more powerful than the off-side back stroke and can be 
better directed. The important part of this shot is the follow-through. If it is 
made with a proper follow-through there is very little of the player in the saddle 
at the finish, except the right knee. . . . It must be made with confidence and a 
certain amount of abandon in order to be a success. The slight feeling of inse- 
curity at the finish, when it is made with a proper follow-through, is the main 
reason why it is not properly made more often. It is a difficult stroke to make 
in practice, but comparatively easy in play and well repays the effort made to 
master it. 

One other shot deserves especial mention, because it is so rarely made cor- 
rectly, and that is the off-side fore shot underneath the pony’s neck. It is a diffi- 
cult shot, especially when the pony is fully extended and is throwing his feet and 
legs well out in front of him. The mistakes that are commonly made in making 
it are hitting the ball when it is too far behind, and too much to the right of, the 
pony’s forelegs. It should be hit when it is either directly in front of, or, better 
still, slightly on the near side of the pony’s fore legs. The player should get 
well forward in the saddle and hit in front of his pony’s legs. In the average 
game the ball hits the pony’s feet or legs about fifty per cent of the time when this 
stroke is made, and the reasons are those given above. 

... It (the head of the stick) gets into the hitting position, i. ¢., at a right angle 
to the direction in which the ball is to be hit, at the very last moment. Special care 
should be taken te carry out this idea, as it means getting the wrist into the stroke. 
If it is not done, the stroke is a sweep with the arms with little or no wrist work, 
and is very apt to be somewhat ineffective. 

I strongly recommend the liberal use of saddle soap on the saddle. There is 
nothing that can so completely rob a player of confidence in hitting as a slippery 
saddle, and confidence is ninety per cent of the battle. It is as easy to drive a golf 
ball standing on the ice with no nails in the shoes as it is to hit a polo ball off 
a slippery saddle. 
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When a man’s ponies are going nicely, and he is hitting well, the game of 
polo is hard to beat. When the reverse is true, there is very little joy in the life 
of the pclo player. Therefore, time spent over the ponies and hitting is well spent, 
and it is wonderful what can be accomplished by a person who is neither a nat- 
ural horseman nor a natural hitter. As the average player takes the game of polo 
up fairly late in life, the chances are that he has not got as natural a stroke as if 
he had taken the game up in his youth, and so there is all the more reason for him 


to labor to perfect it. 
The Fight at Haelen 


August 12, 1914, 
And Its Lessons 


BY 
GUSTAVO A. SALAS, Ex-General, Mexican Army 


Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel George M. Russell, Cavalry; 
Military Attache, American Embassy, Mexico City. 


QO N the 12th of August, 1914, the German Cavalry Corps, von Marwitz, 


2nd and 4th Divisions, attacked at Haelen a division of Belgian Cav- 
alry, reinforced in the afternoon by a brigade of Infantry (4 battalions 
and 3 batteries. 

In spite of the fact that the Belgian account states that one of the regi- 
ments of that nation received orders to execute the attack mounted at the 
opportune moment, it is seen from a reading of the whole account that the entire 
division of General de Witte fought on foot only. 

Having reached the terrain the night before and being informed pretty 
exactly of the number and plans of the enemy, the division organized its 
position defensively, prepared the destruction of the bridges, established its 
aftillery in position, etc. 

The details of this important struggle between the cavalry of two nations 
are already sufficiently well known in the military world. The interesting 
thing for us to know is that the Germans executed ten charges, by squadron or 
larger units, in close order, and that the ten charges were repulsed with very 
heavy losses, by the fire of Belgian cannon, machine-guns and carbines. 


*Graduated from Colegio Militar in 1894. As Captain, observer with 5th German 
Cuirassiers at Riessenburg, 1903-08. Commanded Presidential Guard of President 
Diaz, 1904-08. Military Attaché to the Mexican Legations in Paris and Madrid, 1908- 
11. Assistant Director, Colegio Militar, Chapultepec, 1911-12. General de Brigada and 
Assistant Secretary of War, 1914. In exile, 1914-21, in Cuba. Professor of Military 
History in Cuban Military Academy. For his book, “Nociones de Historia Militar,” 
was decorated by the Cuban Government with the Merito Militar. Other decorations: 
Chevalier of the French Legion of Honor, German Order of the Crown, and Cruz de 
Constancia, Mexican, for more than 25 years’ service. 
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According to von Poseck, in his work, “Die Deutsche Cavalerie in Bel- 
gien und Frankreich,” this Haelen combat proved: 

1. That the Germans were anxious to attack the enemy with the arme 
blanche, in spite of the most severe losses ; 

2. “That day it was demonstrated that, with the present arms, a mounted 
attack on positions of the nature of those of Haelen is impracticable, and 
that they can be taken only by making use of the fire fight.” 

The French Commandant Prioux in his Analysis of the Belgian General 
Staff account of the Haelen Combat, reflecting that the German Cavalry before 
the Battle of the Marne as well as in the “race to the sea,” gave few proofs 
of the spirit of mounted offensive of which there had been so much taik in 
Germany before the war, wonders if the German Cavalry Generals were not 
influenced by the “memory of the brilliant squadrons stretched in bloody 
mounds on the roads from Haelen to Izerbeck.” 

Now, there is nothing extraordinary in the results of the Haelen com- 
bat, the Frenchman Niessel, now General, in his book, “Present Tendencies 
in the German Cavalry,” published in 1908, tells us: “Today it is considered 
in Germany that the Cavalry can very well execute a dismounted offensive 
combat up to the final decison. There has just been adopted, for the Cavalry, 
a carbine, the sight of which is graduated up to 2000 meters. Nine regiments 
received this arm in the spring of 1908. We should add that the carbine 
is provided with a bayonet.” 

General von Bernhardi, in “Unsere Kavallerie im Nachsten Kriege,” 
wrote, a little before this (1907): “. . . a resolute cavalry will find itself 
obliged almost daily to use its fire-arm on foot, and this on the defensive, as 
well as in the offensive, not only against dismounted cavalry, but even against 
infantry.” 

The German Cavalry Regulations of April 3, 1909, say: “With its. fire- 
arm the Cavalry finds itself able to carry on a dismounted combat. If it is 
supported by artillery and machine-guns, it can resist detachments of all arms 
and inflict serious losses on them. If the occasion arises, it should not be 
afraid to attack on foot, when the situation demands it. It will often combine 
dismounted combat with mounted combat.” 

So, then, General von Garmer, who, according to the Belgian account, 
was the one who directed the attack executed by the 4th Cavalry Division, 
in having the unfortunate idea of ordering the mounted attack on the Belgian 
positions, is responsible for not having applied the precepts of his regulations 
and for having disregarded the counsels of such serious authorities as General 
von Bernhardi, above quoted. He is responsible, besides, for having forgot- 
ten the teachings of history. 

The valiant charges of Margueritte’s Division at Sedan, brilliantly led 
by General de Gallifet, which excited the admiration of the King of Prussia 
himself, had no success against the Prussian Infantry, in possession of all 
of its sang froid. 
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The bravest of the brave, Ney, at Waterloo, like the Germans at Haelen, 
ten times tried to break the English squares, without achieving it, and for 
similar reasons: not preparing for the attack with artillery; directing the at- 
tack always at the same point, instead of maneuvering on the flanks; not hav- 
ing the attack supported by infantry, etc. 

And even the creators of modern Cavalry tactics, the generals of Fred- 
erick the Great, do not succeed in routing the Austrian Infantry at Kollin, 
in spite of their bold attacks, led by the King in person. 

Many analogous cases we might cite, but also many others in which the 
Cavalry came out victorious, when these essential conditions were combined: 
talent on the part of the leader, valor and equestrian skill on the part of the 
troops, and good-will (a high quality) of the horses. And this in spite of 
progress in armament, for present in the memory of every Cavalryman are 
the great deeds achieved by the English horsemen under the orders of General 
Allenby in Syria and Palestine during the last stages of the last great war. 

On the day following the termination of the World War, taking into 
account only what happened in France, it was proclaimed, almost officially, 
that Cavalry, as an arm fighting mounted, had ceased to exist; but as the 
events that took place in the other theatres of war become better known, the too 
exclusive judgment of the first moments of peace are being rectified. 

The French Cavalry General, Junio-Gambetta, at the end of his interest- 
ing book, “Uskub,” in which he relates the feats achieved by the Allied Cav- 
alry in Serbia in 1918, after protesting energetically against those who claim 
the inutility of the Cavalry and wish to see it turned into Mounted Infantry, 
says: “The tactics of the different arms has been modified, will be modified 
still more, but the rules which in all times have served for the instruction and 
employment of Cavalry are immutable, because they are based on good sense, 
reflection, decision, and rapidity of execution.” 

The reaction in favor of mounted combat is rather accentuated in the 
French Kegulations: in the Provisional Cavalry Regulations of June 25, 1920, 
we read, “Cavalry maneuvers and fights almost always on foot ; mounted com- 
bat is exceptional, but may be possible for small units (platoons, squadrons) 
and should be studied.” In the Schools of the Platoon, Mounted, and of the 
Squadron, Mounted, they give a few brief rules for the execution of mounted 
combat; in the School of the Regiment, not even a word on the subject. 

And, in the Cavalry Regulations of September 20, 1923, in the School 
of the Regiment, it is already admitted that, “If the Regiment surprises, 
within its immediate reach, mounted enemy units, it is important to attack 
them without loss of time—The Colonel, who marches habitually with his 
leading squadron, or in his absence, the Chief of those squadrons, is the one 
who should decide whether the attack should be launched, etc.” And a little 
further on: “If he, the colonel, finds an opportunity to attack mounted, over 
a short distance, Infantry or Artillery surprised and in confusion, he launches 
his first units as foragers against them immediately, causing them to be sup- 
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ported if he can, and is ready with the rest of his regiment, to exploit the 
results obtained.” 

In conclusion, we believe that, in the last war, it was confirmed that 
mounted attacks are something very difficult, but not impossible. Today, 
the same as yesterday, perhaps more than ever, it is essential that the Cavalry 
leader should have many qualities, so many that it is precisely for that reason 
that great Cavalry Generals are very rare. 

Besides, the more fire-arms are improved, so much better must the horses 
be, for it is clear that blooded horses will run over the danger zones faster, 
and thus the losses will be fewer. With reference to attacks by Cavalry 
against Cavalry, surely if there is nothing to choose in the valor of the men, 
the speediest horses will triumph, and an evident example of this is the case 
related by the English General H. de Beauvoir de Lisle, commander of the 
2nd Cavalry Brigade, and taken by us from the Revue de Cavalerie; On the 7th 
of September, 1914, during the Battle of the Marne, Lieutenant Colonel 
Campbell, of the 9th Lancers, with two platoons, attacked a German 
squadron in order to prevent it from entering the little tows. of Moncel. 
“From the positions which we occupied on the other side of vie valley we 
could see the two opposing bodies of troops galloping towards each other— 
my battery went into action immediately, but too late, however, to aid the 
charge, which had complete success. The charging gait of the German Cav- 
alry is slow—480 meters a minute—because, according to them, cohesion is 
more important than velocity. Our charging gait should reach, in the last 
one hundred meters, the speed of thirty miles an hour, or 800 meters, approxi- 
mately, a minute. Our soldiers penetrated the German ranks before the lat- 
ter had time to lower their lances. The 9th British Lancers went through the 
Ist German Dragoon Guards as if they had been tissue paper. When I 
reached the terrain of the charge, I could see that there were numerous Ger- 
man dead and wounded, while there was only one of our men killed,” etc. 

In order to obtain speeds of 800 meters a minute, horses very close to 
thoroughbred are needed like those of the English Cavalry. This is the great 
problem: very good horses and very good riders, without which, really, Cav- 
alry is nothing more than a poor Mounted Infantry. The efforts of the French 
in this sense are so serious that we see also in the Revue de Cavalerie, in an 
article by Commandant de Mesmay, “Observations on the variations in the 
horse strength of the squadrons in the war, 1914-18,” that “the 1st Squadron 
of the 5th Hussars, in August, 1914, had: 7 English thoroughbreds, 11 Anglo- 
Arab thoroughbreds, 117 Anglo-Arab half-breds, and 13 half-breds from other 
regions.” It is easy to understand how much can be done with Cavalry thus 
mounted, and well led! 





Photographing Horses 


BY 
Major C. L. SCOTT, Remount Service 


A horse is usually posed so as to conceal his good points, if he has them, 
as well as his bad ones, and it is seldom that you can get a true esti- 
mate of a horse from a picture. 

Herewith is a photograph of “Epinard” taken by Mr. Rouch of England, 
who is probably the best horse photographer in the world. Note the pose— 
the foreleg on the side of the camera slightly advanced so as to show both 
front legs and the proper slope of the shoulder. If the forelegs were together, 
only one foreleg would be visible. If the foreleg on the side of the camera 
were retired, the shoulder would be straightened and show at a disadvantage. 
The hind leg on the side of the camera should be slightly retired so as to show 
both hind legs and so as not to shorten the croup. If this leg is ahead of the hind 
leg opposite the camera, the croup would be shortened and the bottom line 
of the hcrse would also appear short as compared to the top line—just what 


; NEW people, even the best of horsemen, know how to photograph a horse. 


you do not want. 
Note, too, that the horse is alert, but not stiff and contracted; he is neither 
sloppy nor loagy; his ears are up and to the front; he is standing squarely 


on all four legs, neither leaning forward nor ready to go backward; he is 
perfectly balanced, which is most essential to a photograph. He is so placed as 
to show his shoulder, croup, middle-piece, etc., to the best advantage. 

The camera is so placed that the horse is taken broadside and will show 
all of his points in proper proportion. 

If this photograph is studied carefully and horses posed accordingly, horse 
photographs would be of some value. There is nothing harder to do than to 
pose a horse properly, and it takes a great deal of time and a great deal of 
pains. Mr. Rouch works hours before he can get his horse posed satisfactorily. 


A 900-MILE HORSE RACE 


A press dispatch dated April 16 from Buenos Aires gave the following: 

“A 900-mile horse race with thirty-eight runners, which probably will 
last a month, commenced today on a course of about twenty miles at 
a ranch near here. The contest is to determine whether the criollo, the 
native Argentine horse of the Pampas, famed for its endurance, is superior 
to the best horses of pure breed. 

In a series of twelve-hour races at the Palermo track last year the 
winners were usually horses having a mixture of criollo and foreign thor- 
oughbred blood. Thereupon, Dr. Emilio Solanet, a breeder of criollo horses, 
issued a challenge for a super-endurance contest between criollos and 
thoroughbreds.” 
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Liaison Instruction 
Post Schools at Fort Bliss 


BY 
First Lieutenant MARK RHOADS, Cavalry 


Texas, is the largest Cavalry post in the United States. The 













Fort Bliss, 
troops stationed thereat comprise the Headquarters of the Ist Cavalry Division, 
the Division Special Troops, a squadron of Air Service, a battalion of Horse 
Artillery, a battalion of Mounted Engineers, the Division Trains, and a brigade 
of Cavalry. The harmonious working of such a force in the field requires liaison 
Hence the need of adequate signal communications is ap- 






of the highest type. 
parent, and the need of signal training assumes primary importance. 

The mission of the Liaison Department of the Post Schools at Fort Bliss is 
to prepare signal specialists, other than Signal Corps troops, mainly in their tech- 
nical duties to such a degree that only a short period should ensue before they 
would be able to work efficiently as integral parts of their signal units. 

ORGANIZATION 


The Department was divided into seven courses, which were. 
Number of Students 


















Course Detailed 
Wire Operators’ Course 30 
Wire Linemen’s Course 22 
Advanced Wire Course 8 
Radio Operators’ Course 33 
Advanced Radio Course 13 
Message Center Clerks’ Course 8 

17 





Messengers’ Course 


Total 131 

The “faculty” included four officers, and twelve N. C. O.'s and selected pri- 
vates. Of the officers, one was the Senior Instructor, one was placed in general 
charge of the Wire Courses, one in general charge of the Radio Courses. The 
first three of these were graduates of the Army Signal School at Camp Alfred 
Vail, New Jersey. Of the enlisted men, from one to three were assigned to each 










course, depending upon the size of the classes. 

Most of the actual instructing was placed in the hands of the enlisted in- 
structors, while the officer instructors acted as supervisors and coordinators. 

SUBJECTS TAUGHT 

The Senior Instructor, then the Signal Officer of the Second Cavalry Bri- 
gade, was placed on special duty for about a month before the school was sched- 
uled to open, to prepare schedules, arrange for supplies, and to arrange and pre- 
pare the school buildings. The main subjects taught in each course, together with 
the number of hours devoted to them, were: 












Wire Operators’ Course Radio Operators’ Course 
Subject Hours Subject Hours 
Elementary Electricity 26 Elementary Electricity 22 
Telephony, Local Battery 28 Storage Batteries 6 











Service Buzzer 5 Theory Radio Telegraphy 18 





LIAISON INSTRUCTION 


Monocord Switchboards 3 Radio Procedure 

Buzzer Procedure 10 Practical Work 

Buzzer Operation 14 Code Practice 

Code Practice 70 Advanced Radio Course 
Wire Pscemen’s? Course Elementary Electricity 

Pole Line Construction 16 Theory Radio Telegraphy 

Field Line Construction 12 Measuring Instruments 

Elementary Electricity 22 Radio Sets of Various Types 

Telephony, Local Battery 34 Auxiliary Radio Equipment 

Monocord Switchboards 6 Practical Work 


Operation and Maintenance of Message Center Clerks’ Course 
Telephone Nets 24 Lettering and Penmanship 


Practical Work 43 Use of Message Center Blanks 


Advanced Wire Course Codes and Ciphers 
Theory of Electricity 39 Message Center Procedure 


Pole Line Construction 15 Practical Work 


Measuring Instruments 15 Messengers’ Course 
Storage Batteries 8 Message Center Work 


Telephony, Local Battery 27 Duties of Messengers 
Telephony, Common Battery 32 Map Reading 
Telegraph Systems 13 

Practical Work 16 

Note: Hours enumerated above imply those devoted to main subjects in which are 
included various allied subjects. 

METHODS 

All courses except the last two extended over a period of four months. The 
Message Center Clerks’ Course lasted two months, and the Messengers’ Course 
three weeks. Each school week comprised two hours’ instruction daily from 1.15 
P. M. to 3.30 P. M. (which allowed for a fifteen minute intermission at the end 
of the first hour), except Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 

Several changes were made during the term, such as combining into one class 
certain subjects which were common to more than one course, mainly Code Prac- 
tice and Elementary Electricity, in order to prevent duplication of work. 

A limited amount of technical equipment had been accumulated during pre- 
vious years, some of which was in good condition and the rest mainly in parts, 
the latter affording excellent opportunity for the construction of complete units 
by the students. The Wire Courses had the most complete line of equipment, 
while the Radio Courses were not so fortunate, the latter depending chiefly on 
radio equipment pertaining to organizations, which was used extensively towards 
the end of the course for instruction in the practical operation of radio nets in 
the field. 

Text books were scarce and only in a few cases were there enough for stu- 
dents, so that the lecture system and blackboard demonstrations were used almost 
exclusively in the theoretical instruction. 

As to be expected, the most important part of both the Wire and Radio 
Operators’ Courses was Code Practice, to which one hour of each school day was 
devoted. A number of tables already on hand were available. These were made 
of wood and capable of handling ten positions each, the positions being separated 
by beaver-board partitions. Each position was provided with a headset and a 
Buzzer Sending Set, type EE-15, which is a unit containing a telegraph key, a 
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small buzzer, and necessary tacks. Each table was wired so that an instructor 
sitting thereat could send to all the others at that table, and pairs of positions 
were capable of being plugged together so that students could send to each other. 
In addition, all the tables were connected to a patching board and an instructor’s 
table, at which were three positions, and by making various connections on this 
board any of the three instructors could send to any or all tables, which was par- 
ticularly advantageous in sending at various speeds to previously selected groups. 
The small buzzer on each student’s set was found to be none too rugged an in- 
strumerit, and after a few months’ use the vibrator contacts were burnt out with 
no means of replacement, and consequently there was little or no opportunity for 
sending practice by the students at the particular time when they were sufficiently 
advanced in receiving practice to take it up. However, the practical operation of 
Service Buzzers and Radio Sets in the field in the last month of the school period 


compensated more or less for this deficiency. 
EXAMINATIONS 
Code practice tests were held weekly and re-arrangements made of the 


various groups according to speed. 

Examinations in each sub-course were held at the end of the period devoted 
thereto, and in cases where these sub-courses were comparatively long, additional 
examinations were held. 

Final examinations were held at the end of each main course covering all 
the work done during the entire school period. 

The students in the Wire and Radio Operators’ Courses were not only 
quired to pass the examinations, but were also required to attain a minimum 
ceiving code speed of fifteen words per minute. 

RESULTS OBTAINED 
Detailed Finished Graduated Percentage 

30 20 1 55% 

22 16 12 75% 
Advanced Wire 8 7 6 86% 
Radio Operators 33 24 18 15% 
Advanced Radio 13 13 100% 
Message Center Clerks 8 7 100% 
Messengers 17 15 94% 


Course 
Wire Operators 
Wire Linemen 


Totals 131 82 79.6% 
GENERAL 

Ali instruction was made to conform as near as possible with Camp Vail 
practices. One of the greatest difficulties encountered was the adaptation of the 
old 1917 Field Message Blank to that used in all Camp Vail manuals, which is 
entirely different. This is a problem that has not as yet been solved to any de- 
gree of satisfaction, and one that should merit considerable thought, since from 
ali indications the old type blank will be used for some years to come. 

The instructors and students at the school performed all duties in connection 
therewith in addition to their other duties, and hence were not able to give it their 
best work, although the results obtained were fairly good. In the writer’s opinion, 
a school of this important character should be held in the morning, and thus made 


the main feature of the general training scheme. 





Editorial Comment 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Have the people of this country drifted back to the pre-war state of lethargy 
when advocates of preparation for national defense were classed as “undesir- 
ables’? Some ot the signs of the times seem to point that way. 

Those that have the welfare of the nation at heart and who are in a position 
to speak with knowledge of the subject, are under an obligation to see that no 
stone is left unturned in acquainting the people with the necessity of having an 
army and navy of the strength required by an adequate degree of security, and 


at the same time not inconsistent with a reasonable policy of economy. 

Fortunately, no signs of war appear on our immediate horizon, or the present 
situation might appear to be a repetition of that of the period before the late war, 
when the voices of those brave and far-seeing spirits who realized what was com- 
ing, were vainly raised in an endeavor to make the nation realize the danger to 
which it was exposed in not making the necessary preparations to meet the emer- 
gency which was becoming more imminent every day. They failed, and as a re- 
sult, the lives of thousands of our own people, and hundreds of thousands of 
those of our subsequent allies were lost, and billions of dollars of national wealth 
dissipated. This was the price the nation paid for failing to heed the warnings 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Leonard Wood, and many others. 

The thousands of patriotic citizens who are enrolled in the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserves are already convinced of the necessity for national 
preparedness. Many of them in the World War saw with their own eyes the 
tragic results of lack of proper preparation in time of peace. It requires only 
the simplest course of reasoning in connection with our vast unnecessary expendi- 
tures during the war, to render understandable to the merest child, and con- 
vincing to the most stubborn skeptic, the statement that adequate preparedness, 
from the standpoint of economy, is of overwhelming importance. 

The comparison of preparedness with insurance is one of the most self-evi- 
dent and convincing arguments in its favor. Every one realizes the importance 
of personal accident, life, and fire insurance. Of how much greater importance 
is insurance against a vital injury to the nation, its dismemberment, or total de- 
struction as such? Calling attention to this phase of the subject would be unnec- 
essary were it not for the tendency on the part of certain elements of our popula- 
tion to limit their attention and interest to conditions which affect them direcly 
and individually. 

The necessity of having an adequate defense force should be axiomatic, as 
should the correlative necessity of having a properly balanced one. Each com- 
ponent in case of a national emergency has its part to play in relation to time and 
state of mobilization. A horizontal cut in all components may dangerously weaken 
the structure as a whole—to weaken one unduly will necessitate changing the plan 
of the structure and to its detriment. 
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The components of the land forces of the United States and their respective 
functions in case of emergence have been prescribed by The National Defense 
Act and the plans made in conformity therewith. This Act was the result of in- 


tensive study by experts who had in mind a reasonable degree of economy as 
It was evolved by the military com- 


well as the requirements of adequate defense. 
mittees of Congress and adopted after full discussion of its various provisions. 


It was then approved by the President. Therefore as it stands it is the finished 
work of the representatives of the people, and it should be our guide until the 
representatives of the people see fit to change it. 

Regardless of how desirous we may be of living in peace and amity with 
other nations, many of the forces working against peace are beyond our con- 
trol. History teaches that the causes of war are gradual in growth and sudden 
in their explosions. In both hemispheres there exist economic and political 
conditions which contain elements dangerous to the future peace of the world, 
including the United States. These elements follow no fixed rule of growth 
and in a night may develop to an explosive stage and be set off by a spark, 
as was the World War by the tragedy of Sarajevo. Next time let us not be 


classed with the Foolish Virgins. 


SIZE OF THE JOURNAL 


The paper used during the past year in the make up of the JouRNAL has re- 
sulted in a thinner magazine. This fact has led some of our readers to assume 
that the contents of the JourNaAtL had been curtailed to a corresponding degree. 
Such is not the case. On the contrary, the recent numbers have been larger by 
from six to eight pages than were the 1924 issues. It is hoped that we may be 
able to maintain the increased number of pages during the coming year. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


We commend our advertisers to members of the Association and others who 
read the JourNAL. These firms by their presence in our advertising section are 
lending their financial support, which means a better JouRNAL and a more com- 
plete fulfilment of the aims and purposes of the Association. They are entitled 
therefore to our patronage. 

In writing to advertisers, mention of the JouRNAL would be appreciated. This 
will indicate that we reciprocate our advertisers’ good will toward the Cavalry, 
and strengthen the JouRNAL’s position as an advertising medium. 





Topics of the Day 
THE CAVALRY TRY-OUT MATCHES 


In the try-out matches recently held at Fort Des Moines, the Cavalry Team 
Championship was won by the Thirteenth Cavalry, which thereby obtained pos- 
session of the Championship Trophy for the coming year. The team members, 
each of whom received a bronze medal, were Ist Sergeant Benjamin F. Longacre, 
Troop “F,” and Corporal Joseph Yersak, Troop “A.” 

lst Sergeant Benjamin I’, Longacre, Troop “I,” 13th Cavalry, won the Cav- 
alry Individual Championship Match, and was awarded the Cavalry Individual 
Championship Trophy and a gold medal. Sergeant Joseph Such, Troop “G,” 
5th Cavalry, won second place and a silver medal. Sergeant Frank Pray, Troop 
“E,” Ist Cavalry, was third and received a bronze medal. 

The 200 Yards Individual Championship Match was won by Sergeant Frank 
Kulezynski, Troop “A,” 7th Cavalry, who received a silver medal. First Lieu- 
tenant Harry A. Fudge, Cavalry, D. O. L., won second place and a bronze medal. 

First Lieutenant John B. Leahy, 5th Cavalry, won the 1000 Yards Chan- 
pionship Match and was awarded the Fort Bliss Trophy and a silver medal. First 
Lieutenant Harry A. Fudge, Cavalry, D. O. L., was second and received a bronze 
medal. 

The Holbrook Trophy, awarded to the competitor making the highest aggre- 
gate score in the First Rifle Elimination, was won by Sergeant George W. Cobler, 
Headquarters Detachment, 2d Squadron, 4th Cavalry, who also received a gold 
medal. Ist Sergeant August C. Hendricks, Troop “E,” 12th Cavalry, and Cor- 
poral Joseph Yersak, Troop “A,” 13th Cavalry, were, respectively, second and 
third, the former receiving a silver medal, and the latter a bronze medal. 

Ist Sergeant Ben H. Harris, Troop “A,” lst Machine Gun Squadron, made 
the highest aggregate score in the First Pistol Elimination, and was awarded a 
gold medal. 1st Sergeant Alvin H. Newell, Troop “F,” 11th Cavalry, second, re- 
ceived a silver medal, and Sergeant Frank Kulezynski, Troop “A,” 7th Cavalry, 
third, a bronze medal. 

It is noted that but three officers were among the place winners this year as 
compared with nine last year. Ist Sergeant Harris in winning the First Pistol 
Flimination this year, duplicated his feat of last year. 

The Team has gone to Camp Perry for the National Matches where it is ex- 
pected to make a record creditable to itself and to the Cavalry. 


COLORADO ENDURANCE RIDE 
HE 1925 Colorado Endurance ride, which is being held at Colorado 
T Springs, and in surrounding territory, as we go to press, promises to 
be the first real test of trained and prepared horsemanship in the west- 
ern country, since the inauguration of the grilling cupellation of horse flesh 
in 1922. 
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Owners and riders learned a lesson in 1924, when but four of seventeen 
entries went as far as the third day of a five day event. There were many and 
varied explanations of the failure of the 1924 ride,—as far as the entries were 
concerned. “Too hot a pace on the first day” and “insufficient training of 
both horses and men,” were two explanations, with the latter probably cover- 
ing the entire matter. 

Major Henry Leonard, Esq., well known horseman and member of the 
Remount Association, who is chairman of the sponsor’s committee for the 1925 
ride, has been instrumental in giving material aid to both horses and riders 
by bringing about the deferring of the ride this year until as late as Septem- 
ber 21 to 25,—when the days are yet still warm enough to be comfortable and 
yet cool enough to alleviate strain on the physique of animals and men. Major 
Leonarc. has also insisted that the route of the ride be over 300 miles of roads 
away from motor traveled highways, and that the weight carried be 200 pounds 
instead of 225 pounds, as in the past. 

These three items will probably make a world of difference in the result 
of the ride this year, as compared to last year when the killing pace and the 
lack of training told. Indications are that the competition in this year’s event 
will be the keenest that has ever been seen. 


THE CAVALRY SCHOOL TEAM 


The Cavalry School entries for the Colorado Endurance Ride are expected 
to be Captain R. W. Grow, Cavalry, on Dick Boola; Captain R. T. Maddocks, 
Cavalry, on McAlester; Captain H. N. Beeman, Veterinary Corps, on Vamp; and 
Private Harris, on Aline. The latter mount is a veteran of both the Colorado and 
the Eastern Endurance Rides of last year, and should make an excellent showing 
this year. 


The team was in training for some time at Fort Logan, and left there Sep- 
tember 12th for Colorado Springs. They have had very good weather for their 
training and the horses appear to be in good shape. 


REMOUNT CONFERENCE AT FORT RENO 


CONFERENCE of purchasing officers of the Remount Service was held 

at Fort Reno, Oklahoma, July 28, 29 and 30, in order to establish the 
type of horse to be purchased and to maintain uniformity of horses purchased 
throughout the United States in the Fiscal Year 1926. 

All officers who attended this conference report that the information 
gained is of immense value to them, in that it affords them an opportunity to 
see the kind of horse which is being purchased throughout the United States 
and enables them to regulate their buying so that they will not fall below the 
average of the best horses secured elsewhere. 

The riding horses now being purchased for the Army show a great deal 
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of breeding and are of distinctly riding type. Large, well-bred riding horses 
are impossible to secure at the Government price, but many excellent horses 
between 15 hands and 15-3 hands are being bought and are obtainable. The 
size, type and breeding of these horses are similar to those of the Waler, 
used to such advantage in Allenby’s Palestine campaign. 

It was found at the conference that all Purchasing and Breeding Head- 
quarters had established intimate contact with the best horse sections and 
the best horse breeders, particularly in the west. This enables the Army to 
get excellent horses at very reasonable prices, and such contact will be of inesti- 
mable value in case of the purchase of a large number of horses in an emer- 
gency. 


PRIZE POLO PONIES 


Fifty-nine bronze medals have been awarded by the Horse Association of 
America to the best playing ponies in clubs affiliated with the United States Polo 
Association, Twelve went to horses playing with army teams and forty-seven to 
horses playing with civilian teams and clubs. 

A committee of polo players selects the best playing pony of the season, judg- 
ing entirely on performance and without attention being paid to breed or type. 

Stephen Sanford of Long Island was the only man who had two ponies good 
enough to win medals this year. Five of the winners were developed by Fred 
Post, Westbury, L. I.; three by W. D. Meadows of San Antonio; three by E. B. 
Jacobs of Boyce, Va., and Frank Small of Hamilton, Mass. Col. Jacobs, William 
Anson of San Angelo, Tex., and Earle Hopping of New York each selected and 
trained two of the medal winners. 

An analysis showed that Texas furnished most polo ponies. Twenty-one 
of the fifty-nine were known to be from Texas. Of the sixteen on which no 
information was available a number probably were from that State. Virginia 
ranked second with six ponies. .Nine other States and Argentina, Canada and 
England furnished the remaining sixteen. 

Because of the need of weight carrying polo mounts the height limit was 
abolished several years ago, but no marked increase in size was evident so far 
as the medal winners were concerned. Thoroughbred blood dominated in the win- 


ners, although many traced on the dam's side to a quarter-horse, bronco or 
mustang foundation. 





Foreign Military Notes 


FURNISHED BY THE MILITARY INFORMATION DIVISION, G. S. 


ITALY 


The Cavalry School: The Italian Cavalry School, called School of Appli- 
cation for Cavalry, is situated at Pinerolo in northwestern Italy about 25 miles 
southwest of Turin. Pinerolo is a picturesque medieval town of about 14,000 
inhabitants. 

The present school is the outgrowth of the “Military School of Equita- 
tion” which was founded in 1823 at Venaria Reale, a few miles north of Turin. 
In 1849 Pinerolo was selected as the site of the new school because of its ex- 














The Riding Hall at the Italian Cavalry School 


cellent climate and abundant water and forage supply, in addition to the fact 
that Venaria Reale was to be turned over to the Artillery. Up until the time 
of the Franco-Prussian War instruction was given only in equitation and the 
use of the sabre. After 1870, in addition to the above, a general course of in- 
struction was instituted and has been continued since that time. 

In 1825, soon after the opening of the “Military School of Equitation,” 
Otto Wagner, a German, was appointed head of the Department of Horse- 
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manship and remained as such until 1845. Later, Cesare Paderni, an. ex-Aus- 
trian officer who had graduated at Vienna, was appointed Chief Instructor, 
which position he held for 30 years. 

Consequently, Italian equitation was based on German and Austrian 
principles which were followed for many years. In 1894, however, Lieutenant 
Caprilli, afterwards Captain, developed his system of equitation which proved 
so successful that in 1902 it was adopted by the Italians. Caprilli may be 














An Italian Cavalry Officer Taking a High One 


called the founder of the present day school of Italian equitation which is now 
so well known. 


At present time the student personnel at Pineroio is composed of those 
officers, who, because of the World War, have not previously been able to 
take the course. In fact the present object of the school is to supplement 
theoretically the practical knowledge acquired by these student officers dur- 
ing the war, and to enhance their general professional education. 

The number of student officers varies from 40 to 60. No quarters are 
furnished student officers by the Government. They rent quarters in the 
town. 

The course at Pinerolo lasts 7 months, 6 months for the course itself and 
1 month for examinations. The courses are both theoretical and practical. 
Special lectures are delivered on geographical subjects, history and social 
science, and on any topics of interest that may be selected by the Command- 
ant. 
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The schedule of instruction is, as follows: 

Military Art and Field Fortifications... Length of course, 60 hours 
Communications si saa a = |” 
Department of weapons....................--.--- 7: > ” 
Topography = | ie 
Hippology * i Dm *™ 
Geography, political-military history, Lectures. No examinations. 

social sciences, physical education Theoretical-practical course. No ex- 

(theoretical part) aminations. 

















Italian Cavalry Officer with Full Field Equipment 


Motor transport Length of course to be decided by 

Physical education (practical) the Commandant. 

Hygiene and administration and other Length of course to be decided by 
subjects the Commandant. 

Horsemanship About five hours per day. 


At the end of the course the officers must pass an examination. 

All students must bring two private mounts in addition to three horses 
furnished by the School. The majority of school horses are pure bred. 

It has been the policy of the Italian Government to permit officers of cer- 
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tain countries to attend the Cavalry School at Pinerolo. In this case the 
tollowing requirements are made: 

(a) The officers must have had sufficient riding experience. 

(b) A sufficient knowledge of the Italian language is necessary. 


HUNGARY 


Remount Service: The Hungarian Government maintains a highly effi- 
cient and well organized remount service for the purpose of furnishing proper 
cavalry, artillery and draft animals to the Hungarian army, and improving 
the native stock. 

The following stations are maintained in Hungary: 

KISBER, about 30 kilometers to the south of Komarom, 
where only thoroughbred sires and mares are main- 
tained ; 

BABOLNA, in the same locality, where halfbred and thor- 
oughbred mares are bred to Arab sires; and 

MEZOHEGYES, which is devoted to a heavier type of ac- 
tive draft or artillery horse. 

Owing to the small number of units of mounted service in the Hun- 
garian army, it necessarily follows that the major use of the remount sta- 
tions is for the improvement of the native stock; therefore these remount 
stations are administered by the Minister of Agriculture. Usually retired 
rlussar officers are in command of remount stations. With the necessary as- 
sistants of military experience, they conduct the administration of the sta- 
tion along army lines. 

Proper breeding of horses has long been a recognized art in Hungary. 
Before the war, practically all nations of Central Europe, as well as Russia, 
purchased horses to improve their own services, and the practice is being re- 
vived following the interim of the war. 

The outstanding features of the remount stations are their efficient man- 
agement and the remarkable cleanliness of their stables, which would serve as 
a model for any remount service to follow. 

The quality of the Hungarian horses is extremely good, all horses in the 
country are of a high type, and the predominance of the thoroughbred blood 
can be plainly seen. A sufficient number of horses exists within the terri- 
torial bounds of Hungary to complete the services in case of mobilization, and 
these animals are eminently suited to military purposes. 

Practically all the rural parts of Hungary are producing horses of a type 
suitable for military purposes. 


ARGENTINA 


Training of Dogs for War: That Argentina as well as Japan is inter- 
‘ested in utilizing the services of dogs for communication purposes in war is 
shown by a recent report that— 

Sixty-six dogs to be used for military purposes have arrived in Buenos 
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Aires from Brussels, where they were purchased by General Maglione, of the 


Argentine Army, during a recent trip to Europe. 
The animals belong to two breeds known as Malinois and Groneandal. 


They are said to display particular qualities of courage and intelligence, to 


which is added a keen sense of smell. 
All the dogs have been taken to the Military School at El Palomar, where 


they will undergo a special course of training by a man who during the war 
prepared quite a number of dogs to carry messages on the battlefield and be- 


tween the different lines of attack. 
JAPAN 


Reorganization of the Army: According to the Jiji of May 1, 1925, in 
conformity with the reform program, the peace establishment of the Japanese 
Army is to consist of 198,800 officers and men organized into seventeen di- 
visions. This is a decrease of four divisions totaling 37,000 in personnel. 

All the transfers, retirements and discharges from active service, result- 
ing from the modernization and reorganization program, will probably have 
been accomplished by the end of the fiscal year, that is, by» March 31, 1926. 
Should no increase be made in the meantime, the Army weuld consist of 
15,540 officers and 183,260 warrant officers, noncommissioned officers and men. 
However, as a consequence of the creation of some new units such as anti-air- 
craft battalion and tank companies, and the expansion of other units such as 
the Air Service, the strength of the Army will be between 198,800 and 
205,400 <t the end of the present fiscal year. The modernization and reor- 
ganization program which is to be carried out by April 1, 1930, calls for the 
addition of 6,600 officers, warrant officers and noncommissioned officers and 
men, giving a total of 205,400. 

Upon the completion of the Reform Program the Japanese Army, accord- 
ing to the Jiji, will be composed as follows: 

Cavalry 25 Regiments 70 Troops 

17 Divisions of 1 Regiment of 2 Troops 34 Troops 
4 Ind. Brigades of 2 Regiments of 4 Troops 32 Troops 

1 Mach. Gun. Troop per each Ind. Cavalry Brigade 4 Troops 


(The organization of Independent Cavalry Brigades as given in Japanese man- 
uals calls for 2 Regiments with 1 machine-gun troop each, or a total of two 
for each brigade. However, only four Regiments belonging to Independent 
Cavalry Brigades actually have machine-gun troops. If there are to be only 
70 Troops, perhaps some change in the »rganization of Independent Cavalry 
brigades as given in the manuals is contemplated.) 











The National Guard 
COATS-OF-ARMS FOR THE NATIONAL GUARD 


The Militia Bureau reports that of the 332 organizations of the National 
Guard entitled to bear colors, only 35 percent, or 116 have completed their 
histories and that of these 116 only 85 percent have had their coats of arms 
and distinctive insignia approved. 

Casually, the above percentages appear small, but to one having knowl- 
edge of what is involved in the preparation of histories of organizations the 
showing is most creditable. 

If the historic continuity of organizations is to be established without any 
broken links—and that is what is required—the history searching process 
calls for slow and painstaking labor on the part of all concerned. The papers 
relating to the history and claims for descent from ancient organizations call 
for careful certification, by both the State Adjutant General (for State serv- 
ice) and by the War Department (for Federal service). The presentation of 
these facts in proper form for verification entails much research on the part 
of State authorities and organization commanders. 

The Militia Bureau feels that if an average of two cases per week can 
be finally disposed of much progress is being made. 

As the designing of a coat of arms and of the distinctive insignia for an 
organization is based on the history of the organization, no coat of arms or 
distinctive insignia is approved by the War Department until the history of 
the organization is definitely cleared up and recorded in the Militia Bureau 
and in the Historical Section, Army War College. Thus it will be seen that 
the number of approvals of coats of arms and of distinctive insignia in any 
one year are dependent upon the number of organizational histories which 
have been submitted, verified and recorded. 


MEMBERSHIP RECORDS 

The 104th Cavalry, National Guard of Pennsylvania, and the 105th Cav- 
alry, National Guard of Wisconsin, in recently enrolling practically 100 per- 
cent of their commissioned personnel as members of the Cavalry Association, 
have given the Regular regiments a high mark at which to “shoot”. The 
two states concerned are to be congratulated upon having organizations 
whose officers exhibit such a degree of interest in the cavalry service and 
their own professional improvement. To Colonel Edward J. Stackpole, Jr., 
104th Cavalry, and to Colonel James J. Quill, 105th Cavalry, is due great 
credit for bringing to the attention of their officers the advantages to be 
derived from membership in the Association. 


TWO ENTERPRISING ORGANIZATIONS 
Two periodicals have been arriving regularly at our desk which are deemed 
worthy of special notice. These are Saber and Spur, published by the 2d Squad- 
ron, 106th Cavalry, at Springfield and Urbana, Illinois, and Saber Cuts, pub- 
lished by Headquarters. Troop, 104th Cavalry, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Much credit is due both of these National Guard Cavalry units for the com- 
mendable spirit of enterprise which prompts them to issue and keep alive these 
publications which compare very favorably with those of much larger organi- 


zations. 
They unquestionably have a very favorable influence on the morale of the 


organizations concerned. 


WORTHY REPRESENTATIVES OF 109th CAVALRY 

Two members of the 109th Cavalry have recently, with credit to themselves 
and their regiment, begun, respectively, a military and a naval career. Ford N. 
McNeil, of Nashville, Tennessee, of Troop “B,” 109th Cavalry, and later of 
Troop “G,” 6th Cavalry, received an appointment to West Point, and reported 
July 1st for entrance as a fourth classman. 

Charlton Rogers, a distinguished member of the Boy Scouts of America since 
1917, and a member of the Headquarters Detachment, First Squadron, 109th 
Cavalry, received an appointment to the Naval Academy at Annapolis and en- 
tered as a Midshipman on July Ist. 

The officers and men of the 109th Cavalry are very proud of these two worthy 
representatives of the regiment and wish them the best of luck in their new 
careers. 

POLO IN ALABAMA NATIONAL GUARD 


The Birmingham Sabres on July 12th took into camp the Infantry polo team 
from Camp McClellan to the tune of 6 to 4. Line ups were as follows: 
Birmingham Sabres Camp McClellan 
No. 1—O. G. Robenson Lieut. Parker 
No. 2—Captain Hurt Lieut. Mocre 
. 3—Captain Carter Lieut. Parml-y 
No. 4—Sergeant Coley Major Shallenberger 


105th CAVALRY—National Guard of Wisconsin 
Colonel James J. Quill, Commanding 

This Regiment traveled through the entire Field Camp of Instruction “with tails 
in the air.” said our Senior Cavalry Instructor. There never was a happier Field Camp 
of Instruction for us and the men actually regretted leaving the Camp at the end 
of our period, July 11th to 25th, inclusive. Five of our units came into camp with 100% 
attendance, i. e., Hq. Det. 1st Sq., Troops A, B, and C and the Hq. Det. 2nd Sq. The 
attendance of the other units was very good also. Punishments for misdemeanors were 
unnecessary and the guard tent was used for instruction purposes only. The Camp 
Quartermaster, Lt.-Col. Charles R. Williams, saved us from a very serious war with 
mosquitoes by one of his prompt and efficient moves. He provided within twenty-four 
hours after arrival enough mosquito nets for every soldier in-the camp. No doubt 
this protection saved much of our morale. In rifle range work we held our own with 
the Infantry, by placing first, third, and fourth, and one alternate in the Wisconsin 
Team for Camp Perry. In pistol firing both mounted and dismounted, great progress 
was made, several of the units qualifying as high as 60% of their enlisted men and 
practically all of their officers. Under the leadership of Captain W. T. Haldeman, 
Senior Cavalry Instructor, we used with marked success the overhead targets and 
fired all the officers on these targets in platoon formations at a gallop without a mis- 
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hap. It is planned to fire enlisted men by platoons on the overhead mounted targets 
next season. The most serious defect this year was our shortage of horses and the 
presence of a number of unsuitable civilian rented horses. The instruction was in 
every way a follow-up of instruction received at the home stations prior to camp. The 
officers and non-commissioned officers had worked on certain map problems during the 
winter. Our instructors went to great pains to transfer these problems to the Camp 
Douglas map and they were put into practice in actual terrain exercises in squadron 
maneuvers for four days. These problems stressed the employment of squads and 
patrols and used the non-commissioned officers normally, thus calling forth their 
initiative and resourcefulness. 

On Friday, July 24th, our mounted field day was held, Troop E of Kenosha, win- 
ning the meet. 

Sunday, July 19th, was designated as Governor’s Day and was quite generally 
advertised throughout the State. Several railroad excursions were run to Camp Doug- 
las for that Sunday and people were invited to be the guests of the State. A crowd 
of about twelve thousand people was happily entertained with a continuous program 
from 11:00 a. m., when the trains arrived until the Review of the entire camp at 6:00 
p. m. Our Regiment put on a program of mounted exhibitions in the afternoon and 
participated in the assemblies of the entire command. 

The most intensely interesting and instructive event of the Camp was the Officers’ 
Test Ride on Saturday afternoon, July 18th, with every officer of the Regiment taking 
part. This ride involved the leading of an imaginary officer’s patrol of one squad 
over an 11-17 mile route, at five different points on which situations were presented 
which would test the competitors in decision, observation, sketching and sending of 
messages. 


110th CAVALRY—Massachusetts National Guard 

Lieutenant Colonel Dana T. Gallup, Commanding 
HE past spring has been a particularly active one around Boston for parades. 
Units of the 110th Cavalry have played an important part in nearly all of these. 

In March, Headquarters Troop escorted the Governor in the Evacuation Day 
parade in South Boston, commemorating the evacuation of the city by the British. 
The Mounted Band, which is coming into great demand for these affairs, also 
appeared. 

Patriots Day, on April 19, opened the season for celebrations in connection with 
the 150th anniversary of the battles of Lexington and Concord. Again this year 
“Paul Revere” and “John Dawes” retraced the historic course taken jn 1775. Service 
Troop furnished the riders and their cavalry escorts and “Paul Revere” was accom- 
panied by General Pershing, and “Dawes” by the Vice-President of the United States, 
who is a direct descendant of the original rider. 

In the parades in Lexington and Concord, Troop C escorted some of the prom- 
inent visitors to the celebration. The same troop also took part in a parade in New- 
ton on Memorial Day. 

In June the City of Quincy, one of Boston’s neighbors, celebrated the three 
hundredth anniversary of its founding. Troop “A” and the band were prominent in 
the celebrations there on June 13th. : 

On June 18th, the regiment escorted the Governor to the Harvard Commencement 
exercises. A number of the members of the National Lancers, the veterans organiza- 
tion of the 110th Cavalry, appeared in their red tunics and helmets as the immediate 
body guard. Eighty-eight years ago this month, the National Lancers were formed, 
and one of their chief functions was this annual escort of the Governor to Cam- 
bridge. A large number of the members of the active cavalry are also in the 
Lancers and it is hoped that before many years it will be possible to turn out entire 
troops in the red uniforms when escorting prominent officials. 
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The final public appearance of the regiment before camp will be in Cambridge at 
the 150th anniversary of the day George Washington assumed command of the 
Continental Forces. President Coolidge will be present at this time and the regiment 
will form his escort. 

Although it has appeared in parades a number of times the regiment has by no 
means neglected its other work. The annual federal inspections were later than 
usual this year, coming in the middle of April. This year more emphasis was laid 
in these inspections on the training of specialists than in the past. This fact, and 
plans for more intensive use of the specialists in camp, have led to a fuller degree of 
training being given them than in previous years. Special attention has also been 
paid to the training of the staff officers. 

The present Governor of the Commonwealth is taking an especial interest in 
the mounted forces of the Commonwealth. His first inspection of troops after his 
inaugura:ion was one of the 110th Cavalry and the 101st Field Artillery and other 
mounted units stationed at the Commonwealth Armory. 

This year special efforts are being made by the mounted units located at the Com- 
monwealth Armory to work closer together. To foster this cooperation, the artillery 
several months ago put on a “Mounted Service” night, in which every one taking part 
was a member of the cavalry or the artillery. Headquarters Troop of the 110th in 
May staged a “Cavalry Roundup” which had some horseshow features, some rough 
riding, some spectacular features, and competitive drills by both artillery and 
cavalry units. Both of these affairs drew a large crowd and created much interest. 
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Courtesy of California Guardsman 


Officers of 160th Infantry, National Guard of California 


BLUE UNIFORM BOOSTERS 


After a glance at the above illustration it will be seen that the blue uniform 


is more popular than some of its opponents would have us believe. The group 
depicted is the corps of officers of the 160th Infantry regiment of the National 
Guard of California, and the picture was taken on the occasion of the encamp- 
ment at Del Monte last July. The effectiveness of the old Special Evening Uni- 
form with cape is apparent, That the esprit of the officers of this organization 
was enhanced by their appearance as a body at a public occasion in this uniform 
cannot be doubted. 





The Organized Reserves 
MISSION OF THE RESERVES 


The following extract from a letter sent out by the War Department to 
all corps area commanders, is of interest as indicating the mission of the Or- 
ganized Reserves in both war and peace: 

The Officers’ Reserve Corps is maintained as a general replacement pool 
in which Reserve officers are initially appointed and made available for as- 
signment to the Regular Army, National Guard and Organized Reserves. 
Reserve officers assigned to the Regular Army and National Guard for war- 
time expansion should be identified with these components in time of peace 
and given both active and ‘nactive training with the organizations to which 
they are assigned. 

The Organized Reserves is composed of cadres of tactical organizations 
similar to those of the Regular Army and the National Guard, with definite 
missions as follows: 

a. Peace Mission—To develop unit cadres trained to receive, organize, 
supply and train the selective service men necessary to bring the units to war 
strength during mobilization for a major emergency. 

b. War Mission—To complete the organization of those Reserve units re- 
quired to form six field armies under the basic plan for meeting a major emer- 
gency. 

Unit training on active-duty status is not intended as the medium for im- 
parting the maximum amount of military information. It should be especially 
a performance course. 

It is necessary that advantage be taken of all opportunities to place re- 
sponsibility upon reserve unit commanders, 

Reserve unit commanders, who lack interest in the development of their 
units, and repeatedly request exemptions from active training should be re- 
placed by more conscientious and active officers. 

Regimental commanders should be required to render complete reports 
to division headquarters covering in detail the active-duty training of their 
commands, and to prepare, personally, and submit efficiency reports of the 
members of their commands. 


ARMY CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 

A supply of the War Department pamphlet “Announcement of Corres- 
pondence Courses, 1925-1926” has been sent to each corps area commander 
and by this time each Reserve officer has no doubt received a copy. The 
importance of these courses to Reserve officers is manifest. They parallel 
the methods of instruction carried on at the Special and General Service 
Schools, and a conscientious effort to get the most possible out of them will 
certainly add much to the efficiency of an officer of any grade. 
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Another feature is the bearing of these courses on promotion. AR 140-21 
states: 


5. Correspondence Courses. 

(a) In lieu of tests for any subject under the head of knowledge qualifi- 
cations, examiners will accept evidence of satisfactory completion of the ap- 
propriate correspondence course of instruction within five years of date of 
application for examination in that subject. Satisfactory completion of any 
particular correspondence work, once so accepted preliminary to any grade, 
will not, after such promotion, be again accepted toward advancement to any 


higher grade. 
The taking of these courses by officers cannot be too highly recommended. 


TRAINING CAMP AT FORT RILEY 


HE morning of the 5th of July saw the Reserve Officers reporting in at 

Fort Riley, Kansas, for fifteen days of active duty training. All were 
agreeably surprised at the clock-like precision of the beginning of the schedule. 
Each officer as he arrived was taken direct to his quarters, where he found 
his name above the door of his quarters, with chairs, table and bed ready 
and in order. From the time the student officer arrived at the Post, the trip 
to his quarters and the medical inspection required but ten minutes. 

It is the opinion of the majority that this year’s camp gave the greatest 
amount of practical training that the Reserve Officers in this vicinity have yet 
received. Officers acted as Corporals of squads in the ranks of the troop, as 
platoon leaders, and as Troop Commanders. The demonstrations by Artil- 
lery, Machine Guns, Engineer and Signal Troops were practical and con- 
ducted in such a manner that each Officer could follow the progress of the 
demonstration and retain the principles involved. 

Cin the completion of the School term the Cavalry Officers competed 
against the Artillery and Engineer Officers in the following mounted events: 
Equitation, Jumping and Potato Race. Did the Cavalry win? Read on. 

Captain Paul R. Gerding, Cav.-Res., first in the Equitation event, won a 
silver cup to be defended in 1926 and 1927. 

Captain Lester B. Shapland, Cav.-Res., first in the Jumping, won a silver 
cup to be defended in 1926 and 1927. 

2d Lt. Leroy R. Wood, Cav.-Res., taking first place in the Potato Race, 
won a pair of silver spurs. 

Captain Daniel P. Lane, Cav.-Res. taking second place Potato Race, won 
a Riding Crop. 

To General Booth, Colonel Williams and the officers of the 2d Cavalry 
the greatest amount of praise is due for their interest and work during the 
training period. 
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STRENGTH OF THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 

Recent reports on the Officers Reserve Corps show a total of 91,675 officers 
commissioned in the corps. Of these, 56,998 or 62.2 per cent, were in the com- 
batant branches, and 34,677 in the non-combatant branches. The strength of the 
corps is constantly being increased, the most recent large increment resulting 
from the commissioning as second lieutenants of a large number of graduates of 
the senior division of the Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

Of the total, the Infantry has 28.6 per cent, with the quartermaster section 
second with 11.1 per cent, or 10,144 officers. Other branches in order of strength 
are: medical, 9,184; field artillery, 8,926; air service, 6,813; engineers, 5,941; 
dental, 3,719; coast artillery, 3,661; cavalry, 3,322. 


KEEP UP THE GOOD WORK 

The 158th Machine Gun Squadron with 100 per cent membership in the 
Cavalry Association is setting a good example to other organizations. It is closely 
followed by the 302d Cavalry, and by the 311th and 312th Cavalry of the 156th 
Cavalry Brigade, all of which are well on their way to a perfect membership 
record. 

The Executive Officer of the 158th Machine Gun Squadron is Captain 
Halbert H. Neilson, Cavalry; of the 302d Cavalry, Captain Gilbert Rieman, Cav- 
alry ; and of the 156th Cavalry Brigade, Colonel R. E. McNally, Cavalry. 


AN R. O. T. C. HIKE 

The Cavalry R. O. T. C. unit of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
initiated a radica! innovation this year by hiking the 200 miles from Amherst to 
the training camp at Fort Ethan Allen instead of traveling by train. It was an 
experiment and a risky one. Could students, even when guided by a Regular 
officer, aided by a few enlisted men, endure the hardships of such a hike and 
acquire suddenly and under the pressure of necessity, the skill requisite to per- 
form the multitudinous functions vital to the success of a troop on the march? 
Carrying the meager equipment of a regular army trooper on field service, sub- 
sisting on the army ration, required to shift completely for themselves and to 
take entire care of their horses as well as themselves, could students do all this 
with efficiency and despatch so that the column would function properly and 
reach its destination on time and with the horses and men in good condition ? 

This they did without mishap and arrived in fine physical condition and with 
a wealth of experience in looking after themselves in the field, 

SPRINGFIELD POLOISTS WIN 

A Cavalry Reserve Officers’ polo team invaded Washington the latter part of 
August and won two games from War Department teams, by whom they were mounted. 
On Saturday, August 29, they won their game by a score of 5 to 2 on the flat. On 
Sunday following, they won by a score of 8 to 4, having been allowed 4 goals by handi- 
cap. The good teamwork and the clean hitting of the visitors were outstanding fea- 
tures. Their line-up was as follows: No. 1, Captain H. M. Clark, Cav-Res.; No. 2, Lieut. 


T. E. Voight, Cav.; No. 3, Captain T. W. Herren, Cav.; Back, Captain S. Clark, 
Cav-Res. 





New Books Reviewed 


Memories of Forty-Eight Years’ Service. By GENERAL Sir Horace SmItH-Dor- 
RIEN, G. C. B., G. C. M. G., D. S. O. With illustrations and maps. E. P. Dutton 


and Company, New York. (Price $8.00.) 


This book by one of the distinguished British soldiers of the past half century 
is the most important autobiography of a military man which has appeared in recent 
years. Its interest as a narrative of an eventful career is equalled by its value as 
judged from an historical as well as a military point of view. 

Soon after the beginning of his military career, the author participated in the 
Zulu War in South Africa, in which he had a number of exciting experiences and 
narrow escapes. The tragic and needless death of the Prince Imperial of France is 
graphically described. From South Africa, General Smith-Dorrien went to Egypt 
where he participated in the Arabi Pasha Campaign, and the Nile and Suakim Expe- 
ditions, 1884-1887. From Egypt he went to the Staff College for two years, and then 
to India where he remained until the Tirah Campaign, 1897-1898, in which he took 
part. In this campaign the British had their fill of hill fighting against the war- 
like Afridis. The Khyber Pass, the scene of many exciting fiction battles, and as many 
actual ones, played a prominent part in this campaign. 

After a visit to England, the author returned to Egypt in time to take part in 
Kitchener’s campaign against the Mahdi and the capture of Khartoum, which had 
been in the possession of the Dervishes since the death of the ill-fated “Chinese” Gor- 
don, in 1885. From here he went with the Fashoda expedition from which due to the 
action of the French Captain Marchand, resulted the famous Fashoda Incident which 
for a time threatened the friendly relations between Great Britain and France. Sir 
Horace was intimately concerned in the negotiations with the French leader. 

After a short tour as Governor of Malta, he proceeded to South Africa where 
he participated in the Boer War. Here he quickly attained the rank of Brigadier 
General, and then of Major General. The portion of the book (some 156 pages) deal- 
ing with the Boer War amounts to an authoritative history of the portion of that 
struggle in which the author participated. The following extract will appeal to cav- 
alrymen: 

“Nine hundred Boers were, however, holding a line of kopjes about three and 
one-half miles north of Klipdrift and between it and Kimberly, and they had to be 
dealt with in order to open the road. Thus came the famous charge of the Cavalry 
Division through the middle of the Boer’s position, covered by their own artillery and 
the guns and infantry of the 6th Division. It must have been a magnificent sight: 
six thousand horsemen riding straight into what appeared to the spectators the jaws 
of death, for a withering rifle fire was being poured into them,—and the Boers were 
no mean shots. The dust raised by the galloping horses hid everything from friend 
and foe, and when it cleared General French and his gallant men were seen rallying 
a mile beyond the Boer position; their casualties were only sixteen killed and wounded 
and some twenty horses. Truly it was a bold conception, splendidly carried out, and 
rightly raised the reputation of the General commanding the Cavalry Division. The 
road was now open, and French reached Kimberly the same evening, to find that the 
investing Boers had withdrawn.” 

From South Africa the General went to India in 1901 as Adjutant General and 
remained there until 1907. During the first part of this period the evil effects on 
morale and efficiency of the Indian Army caused by lack of harmony between the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Viceroy are apparent. 

From 1907 to 1911 he commanded at Aldershot and performed various duties 
until his promotion to a Generalcy in 1912. At the beginning of the World War he 
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was sent to France and assumed command of the II corps. He rendered much valuable 
service during the retreat from Mons for which he was highly commended by Sir John 
French who credits him with having saved the British left wing. From the Battle of 
LeCateau, we follow him to the Marne and the Aisne, to LaBasse in October, 1914. 
On Christmas of 1914 he was assigned to the command of the Second Army. Soon 
afterward, for some reason not made clear, his relations with Sir John French be- 
came strained, and he returned to England where he was given a high command. 

In this brief resume it has been impossible to even suggest the vast amount of 
detail of the greatest interest that fills in the frame work of the book, which will make 
a valuable addition to any military library. 


Official History of the Canadian Forces in the Great War—The Medical Serv- 
ices. By Sir ANpREw MacPualt, Professor of the History of Medicine, 
McGill University. 

The latest of the Official Histories of the Great War to appear is that of the 
Canadian Forces which is being prepared by the Historical Section of the General 
Staff. The first volume of the series has recently been published and covers the his- 
tory of the Medical Services. The description of difficulties and confusion in training 
and supply during the early stages of preparation for service in France are reminis- 
cent of our own troubles in those respects. Weather, housing, and other conditions 
in England after the arrival of the first contingent made increasingly difficult the 
whipping of the contingent into shape, especially on account of having to be re- 
equipped and differently trained. The second division sent across profited by the ex- 
periences of the first, to its advantage. 

The movement of a field ambulance unit from the Salient to the Somme is de- 
scribed in detail. The Battle of the Somme was the first important action in which 
all four of the Canadian Divisions were engaged, and the first one in which all of 
the mobile Medical units took part. The battle opened for the Canadians on Sep- 
tember 3, 1916, and lasted until November 28th. The work of the Medical Services 
in this battle and in those of Vimy Ridge in the spring of 1917, and Passchendaele 
in the fall are fully described. 

In the chapter devoted to Surgery at the front, there is much of interest in regard 
to surgical expedients and methods which were evolved from experience. In covering 
the subject of The Service in th2 Field the problems to be solved and the difficulties 
to be overcome are graphically described. Administration, organization and the an- 
cillary services are thoroughly discussed. Of especial interest are the chapters on 
diseases of war, with statistics of prevalency, and the preventative and curative meas- 
ures taken. Some space is devoted to poison gases, their effects and treatment. 

The General Staff and the Department of National Defence have reason to view 
with satisfaction this initial effort in the great work which has been undertaken. 
It reflects credit upon them and the author. The book is very handsomely bound and 
its typographical features are all that could be desired. 


Warfare. 


By COLONEL OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR., Field Artillery; HorrFMAN NICK- 
ERSON; and COLONEL JOHN W. WRIGHT, Infantry. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York. (Price $5.00.) 

This work treating of the science of war from the earliest times to include the 
period of Frederick the Great, is one of the most important contributions to military 
literature that has appeared in recent years. While the authors disclaim any at- 
tempt at compressing military history into tabloid form, the book really amounts to 
that in addition to the other features which make it valuable to the student of mili- 
ary art and science. Brief descriptions of the important battles and military opera- 
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tions of each era, with analyses of the tactics involved, are carried along with the 
evolution of armament, organization, and fortification. 

In each case the operation of armies is considered in relation to the community 
in question, to its political and economic organization, and the purposes for which it 
maintained armed forces. No other single volume covers this field. The manner of 
treatment of the subject takes the work out of the class of “dry-as-dust” tomes, and 
the interest of the reader is continuously maintained. Its value is much enhanced 
by numerous battle plans and sketches. 

Ancient War, from the Earliest Times to the Death of Caesar, is discussed by 
Colonel Spaulding; Warfare from the Roman Empire Through the Mediaeval Period, 
by Hoffman Nickerson, author of The Inquisition: A Military and Political Study of 
Its Est: blishment; Early Modern War, by Colonel Wright. 


Memories of Long Ago. By LIEUTENANT COLONEL O, L. HEIN, U. S. Army, Re- 
tired. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Price $3.75.) 

These reminiscences by an officer of wide and varied experiences cover a period 
extending from before the Civil War to the present time. As an officer of cavalry 
on the western frontier in the early seventies and the eighties, the author participated 
with distinction in a number of the Indian campaigns of that period. Later he was 
Assistant Instructor of Tactics at West Point, 1874-1879; Military Attache to the 
U. S. Legation at Vienna, 1889-1894, and Commandant of Cadets at the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, 1897-1901. In these positions he had exceptional opportunities of meet- 
ing notable personages and the book is enlivened with many incidents regarding them. 
His circle of friends among Americans of social and political prominence was very 
wide, and the side lights thrown on the social and political life of the period of which 
he writes are very interesting. 

It will be of interest to members of the Cavalry Association to know that Colonel 
Hein was one of the founders of the Association and was its first Secretary, as well 
as the first editor of THE CAVALRY JOURNAL. 

Let ’er Buck. By CoLONEL CHARLES WELLINGTON FuRLONG. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. (Price $2.50.) 

This is a dramatic and thrilling narrative, unique of its kind, and a valuable 
contribution to the history, not only of Oregon and the northwest, but of America. A 
book ‘in which adventure, history, romance, and information are blended and the char- 
acters living men, women and horses of the range. 

Having spent fifteen years in the region in which are laid the dramatic scenes 
depicted by Colonel Furlong, the reviewer is in a position to state that no where else 
can be found such a graphic description of the country, the people, their spirit and 
life, as this work presents. 

It is a vivid panorama of one of the most romantic chapters in American his- 
tory rapidly disappearing below the horizon of time, epitomizing the memories and 
traditions of the virile days of western life, which culminates each September in the 
great cowboy carnival known as “The Round-Up,” held in Pendleton, Oregon. 

From cover to cover this is a distinctly American book,—American in its sub- 
ject, spirit and character, and in its style of writing, positive, wholesome, convincing, 
thrilling, real, with a punch in every paragraph and a kick in every sentence. 

The author, Colonel Charles Wellington, explorer, author, soldier, cowboy, etc., is 
himself a famous “buckaroo” and has competed in the sports of the range and round- 
up which he describes. In 1914 he won the world’s rough riding championship on the 
famous bucking bull “Sharkey.” 

Over fifty illustrations taken from real life, picture bucking horses, cowboy races, 
roping wild steers, bull-dogging Texas Longhorns, Indians, cowboys, cowgirls, and old 
time scouts as seen at the famous Pendleton Round-Up. 





Foreign Military Journals 


The Cavalry Journal (Great Britain) July, 1925 

In the third of his series on The Decisive Battles of Alexander the Great, Col- 
onel J. F. C. Fuller, D. S. O., describes the Battle of Arbela. Alexander’s audacity in 
attacking with but 40,000 a horde variously estimated to number from 250,000 to 
1,000,000, is amazing. In this battle Alexander made use of a tactical formation 
slightly different from any that he had used before, in that he placed his reserve force. 
consisting of two flying columns, in rear of the right and left flanks, respectively, and 
facing obliquely in order to take the Persians in flank should they attempt to turn 


the wings. The disparity in losses was remarkable. One author states that 300,000 


of the Persians were slain, while Alexander lost but 100 men and 1,000 horses killed. 
The application by Alexander of the principles of security, economy of force, and 
mobility is brought out in a most logical manner. An excellent article and well worth 


reading. 
The continuation of German Cavalry in the Opening Stages of the World War, 


by Lieut. Colonel H. V. S. Charrington, M. C., 12th Royal Lancers, takes up the 
action of the German cavalry immediately following the Battle of Mons, August 23, 
1914, when the II German Cavalry Corps, on August 24th, which on the previous 
evening had been placed under the First Army (von Kluck) received orders to wheei 
about and try to cut off the British Expeditionary Force as it retired from the Mons 
position. Its failure to accomplish this and the reasons therefor make an interesting 
study. The employment of three German cavalry divisions in dismounted frontal at- 
tacks against an enemy in position, who had an exposed flank, and who was only 
standing in order to gain time, is well characterized as a criminal misuse of cavalry. 
Later, when von Kluck made his famous wheel inwards to attack the left flank of 
the Fifth French Army, he was preceded in his march to the southeast by this same 
II Cavalry Corps which ran up against an obstacle in the shape of the British 4th 
Division and Allenby’s Cavalry Division. The author considers the main lesson to 
be learned from these operations to be the difficulty, but the immense importance, of 
giving proper directions to these great cavalry masses. 

Horsey Fallacies, by Major T. Lishman, late R. A. V. C., is refreshing. While 
it will undoubtedly cause some controversy, good should be derived from it. The author 
states that Lampas as a disease, simply does not exist, but that the condition, and 
a normal one at that, is a congestion of the gums and palate seen in the horse up 
to five years of age, during which time the animal is cutting his teeth. Lancing or 
burning he considers brutal and unnecessary. Major Lishman’s views on watering 
are sound and are backed up by good authorities. He holds that the correct time 
to water an animal is during its work and at the termination of its work, and not 
after it has completely cooled down. His comments on teeth rasping, weak back, colic, 
grease for brittle feet, worms, and bandages, are worthy of serious thought. They 
suggest the question as to how much damage has been done through uninformed action 
in these matters. 

It is with great pleasure and relief that we observe that Captain C. C. Shaw, 
R. C. A., clears up the subject of PINK TEA which has been troubling F. J. A. since 
his reading of the verse in our April number. It must be admitted that Captain Shaw 
has done right well. It is quite fitting that our Canadian friends should interpret 
between the Mother Country and ourselves since they are in a position to know and 
understand each of us better than we know and understand each other, 


Canadian Defence Quarterly July, 1925 
In The First March of the Northwest Mounted Police is described a march of 
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approximately 2,000 miles made by the entire Northwest Mounted Police in the sum- 
mer of 1874 when the force was first organized. The occasion of the march was the 
establishment of posts at strategic points in the great Northwest Territory. The 
difficulties encountered in the way of bad weather, lack of feed for horses and cattle 
were sometimes almost insurmountable, but beyond losing some horses and cattle 
through starvation and cold, the command completed its march little the worse for the 
hardships encountered. The author states that this march must rank as one of the 
most remarkable in history for a force carrying with it its own supplies. 

In Braddock’s Campaign and its Lessons; Major D. T. McManus, The Argyll 
Light Infantry, gives a vivid account of this ill-fated campaign and the responsibility 
of Gen2ral Braddock for its failure. He is described as “An officer of 45 years service, 
brutal and insolent, a martinet of the narrowest type, but wanting neither spirit nor 
ability, and as brave as a lion.” Trained in the School of Flanders, drill, precision, 
and pipeclay were his fetish. He forgot that these were only a means to an end, and 
that taztics suitable to the Low Countries might not be equally applicable in the back- 
woods of America. The lessons drawn, which are applicable to present day condi- 
tions, show the fallacy of using a stereotyped method of fighting, regardless of the 
terrain or of the characteristics of the enemy, as well as the conditions which are 
favorable for the employment of irregular troops, rather than regular troops, and 
vice versa. 

The Employment of Air Power in Modern Warfare, by Squadron Leader R. 
Leckie, D. S. O., D. S. C., D. F. C., Royal Air Force, shows that our own Air Service 
officers are not alone in their views that air forces can no longer be regarded as 
adjuncts of armies and navies, that they are capable of independent action, and that 
those nations in close proximity to possible enemy nations must in future, regard their 


population as being exposed to direct military air attack, regardless of the strength 
of their older services. 


The Journal of the United Service Institution of India July, 1925 

In an interesting article on The Concealment of Forward Communications from 
the Air in Moving Warfare, Captain and Brevet-Major B. C. Dening, M. C., R. E., 
discusses the subject from the standpoint of line troops as well as that of the engi- 
neer. Various expedients are described. The author appears to be mainly impressed 
with the difficulties to be encountered and the many details of the art of concealing 
moving troops, which should be known by every officer. 

Captain B. Bradshaw-Smith in Protection on the March in Mountain Warfare, 
takes up the discussion of Colonel Milward’s article on this subject in the January 
number. Captain Bradshaw-Smith favors the Block System as opposed to the Normal 
System of protection on the march in mountain warfare. His reasons appear to be 
convincing. 

Other articles of general interest are The Army Co-operation Squadron, by Flight 
Lieutenant R. L. Stevenson, R. A. F., and Chemical Warfare, by “Al Khanzir.” 


Revue de Cavalerie (France) May-June, 1925 
Reviewed by Lieutenant Frank L. Carr, Cavalry 

Concerning Recent Articles on Aviation of Cavalry Commands. Captain Schlesser, 
in commenting on recent articles written about the use of aviation in cavalry com- 
mands, states that the solution is a question of adaptation of first, methods; second, 
material; third, personnel. 

As to methods, the aviator must be given the mission of the cavalry commander, 
must know the direction and rate of march, the hour at which certain points will be 
reached, and the objective. Liaison between cavalry and the air force is difficult 
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because the cavalry units are usually small, mobile, marching along defiladed routes, 
and often, not following the exact route of march planned. Under the best of 
conditions, it is difficult for the aviator to keep in touch with the cavalry. 

The materiel should unite two essentials, first, a great burst of speed, and 
second, a light armor. 

Thz most important part is the adaptation of personnel. There must be a 
mutual sympathy and understanding between the two forces if the great natural 
difficulties are to be overcome. Unless the aviator understands the way in which 
cavalry works, he cannot best follow the movements of a cavalry unit. Unless the 
cavalry commander understands and appreciates the difficulties of the aviator, he 
will not know what to ask of the observer, nor will he know what information and 
support to reasonably expect. 


Cavaleristisch Tijdschrift (Netherlands) May, 1925 

The Cavalry Saddle, Model B. By Captain Baron van Dedem. For many years 
the English saddle was considered the standard, but proved unsatisfactory in various 
ways. At the time that the Model B saddle was designed, no army in Europe was 
entirely satisfied with its saddle. The American saddle is the only one which does 
not make the horse’s back sore, but it is not well adapted to cavalry use (no 
reasons are given for this statement). 

The great trouble with any cavalry saddle is that it does not fit all horses. The 
writer recommends that strips of felt be placed under the saddle to make it fit the 
horse’s back. The saddle should be made with adjustable cushions. Great care should 
be taken in the adjustment of the saddle-blanket, girth, etc., and every trooper should 
be taught to bear his weight in the right place. 

Strategic Advanced Guard or Reconnaissance Organization? By Capt. H. Mathon. 
Although strategic reconnaissance has long been considered the foremost duty of 
large bodies of cavalry, neither the French nor the German cavalry did much in this 
way during the early part of the World War. This apparently was due to the fact 
that each side tried to stick to a prepared plan of campaign instead of adjusting its 
movement to those of the enemy. 

The fact that air reconnaissance has not superseded cavalry for strategic recon- 
naissance is proven by events in Roumania and Poland. In the Roumanian campaign 
the Germans had to depend on their cavalry, for the Roumanians were decidedly su- 
perior in the air. In 1920, the Polish air service was unable to follow the different 
groupings of Budeynni’s army, while the latter’s cavalry succeeded in finding the weak 
point of the Polish front at Samohorodok, where the break through was made. 

The Belgian cavalry regulations state that combat is to be avoided; the English, 
French and German regulations take the opposite view more or less decidedly. Mod- 
ern cavalry, with the auxiliary arms assigned to it, is in a position to compel the 
enemy to unmask his forces. Large numbers are needed for this task. 

Large bodies of cavalry may also be used for conducting a delaying action. The 
writer considers this the most probable duty of the Dutch cavalry in case of war; 
instead of reconnoitering far in advance of the army, it will, together with terri- 
torial troops and advanced units of the army, act as a screen for the latter. 

Destruction of Vannovski’s Russian Cavalry Division. By Colonel von Waldstatten. 
Early in August, 1914, the Austro-Hungarian 2nd Cavalry Division met small parties 
of Russian cavalry along the frontier. On August 20th it was reported that a large 
body of cavalry was advancing beyond Turynka. General Ziegler, in command of the 
2nd Division, was able to follow the movements of the Russians closely. When Van- 
novski, the Russian commander, found himself confronted by a strong foe, he tried to 
turn back, but was met by two different detachments of Ziegler’s cavalry, supported 
by artillery and infantry. 
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The Russian division consisted of four regiments of cavalry, ten machine guns 
and the train. One regiment managed to slip away from the Austrians before some 
of Ziegler’s forces came up, but the other three regiments were caught in partly 
wooded and marshy country, where they could not maneuver well. In spite of bold 
charges by the Russians, their organizations were broken up and the men who were 
not killed or captured scattered through the woods on foot. The exact number of 
casualties is not known. The commander of one Russian regiment was killed and 
Vannovski captured after being severely wounded. The train, together with 2000 
draft and saddle horses, was captured without resistance. 

The writer considers this episode a demonstration of the danger of reconnoitering 
expeditions by large bodies of cavalry. It is easy enough for such a body to pene- 
trate into the enemy’s country for some distance during the first few days of warfare, 
but when the commanding officer wishes to return, he is pretty likely to find his way 
blocked by superior forces, and if he is without artillery, the chances for getting 
away are slight. 

The article is illustrated by six sketch maps. 


Reviews by Major Harold Thompson, Cavalry 
Memorial de Caballeria (Spain) May, 1925 

Lieut. Javier Ramos Wintuysen continues his article on Spanish and French Cav- 
alry in Morocco. It will be recalled that this Cavalry officer was killed in action the 
past winter’. 

Many functions besides the more usual ones are carried out by both French and 
Spanish Cavalry in the zone of the protectorate, among these being the surprise of 
assemblyinz tribesmen and the “razzia,”’ a form of destructive raid, wherein the har- 
vest fields are destroyed and the cattle of revolting tribes are carried off, as a measure 
of punishment. 

Much emphasis is laid upon the “razzia,”’ above mentioned. Due to the never- 
ending jealousies and feuds among the different tribes, each guards and keeps separate 
its crops, harvested or otherwise, and flocks of goats, cattle and sheep. Once these 
are destroyed or driven off, the tribesmen have received a fatal blow. Consequently, 
both Spanish and French cavalrymen receive special instruction in carrying this 
form of raiding to a successful conclusion. Examples are quoted for both forces. 

In the Chania campaign, Colonel Boutegourd with a column composed of two 
squadrons of Chasseurs d’Afrique, a battery of 75’s, four companies of the Foreign 
Legion and two of sharpshooters, left Ber-Rechid at midnight, for a locality some 
fifteen kilometers to the southwest, to drive off a large sheep flock of rebel tribes- 
men. This herd was poorly guarded and the fifty Moors guarding it fled, leaving the 
herd, some three thousand head, in the hands of the French. The bulk of the work, 
advance gtiard, contact, dispersion of the guards, a rear curtain of troops and rear 
guard later, all fell to the Cavalry. 

On falling back he sent the Chasseurs forward with the captured herd, keeping 
the other forces intact in rear. The tribesmen, now out in force, naturally attacked 
that which represented an easy victory, the small cavalry force, the defeat of which 
would mean the recovery of their property. The Chasseur leader chose to attack 
mounted, and succeeded in breaking the massed enemy force at a cost of eleven dead 
and forty wounded. In other words he elected the initiative and this coupled with the 
ability to rapidly maneuver, won out. 

Again in the second occupation of Settat, General d’Amade’s advance guard, com- 
posed of goumiers (Moorish Irregular Horse) and Chasseurs d’Afrique, immediately 
contact was made with hostile tribesmen, forced the fighting, the Chasseurs carrying 
on the combat, the goumiers performing the “razzia,” and driving off some 2,000 head 
of cattle, horses, sheep, camels and mules. When the herds had been safely with- 
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drawn, the Chasseurs broke off combat and followed in rear of the Main forces. The 
maneuvering ability of the Cavalry enabled it to do this and at the same time to 
contain the enemy by fire power. 

The editorial column of the number comments briefly on the French operations, 
to date in the Taza region of French Morocco. It is stated that General Polymirau 
had three maneuver groups, his own, the Fez force, and the Mequinez column. We 
note that in the first and second columns, the proportion of Cavalry was two squad- 
rons in the first group to five battalions and five batteries, and three squadrons and 
one platoon of machine guns in armored cars to the nine battalions and five bat- 
teries of the second. The native cavalry (goumiers) and friendly irregular forces 
complete these columns. 

The Cavalry squadrons appear to be serving by platoons and half squadrons rather 
than as units, and performed rear, flank and advance guard duties, reconnoitered local- 
ities and protected convoys; as a rule they were under the command of the Infantry 
battalion to which attached. Tribute is paid to the resisting powers of the Barb horses 
of the Cavalry, and the very slight loss amiong them, despite the heavy duties per- 
formed and the lack of forage. 


Memorial de Caballeria (Spain) June, 1925 

A continuation of The Spanish and French Cavalry in Morocco appears, the 
initial paragraph being a quotation from Galdos, in the article on the charge of the 
Princess Hussars at Castillejos (Tetuan), 1860. This was a charge made in close 
order by the above mentioned regiment against a large mass of Moors already dis- 
organized and was most successful. 

The example cited, while of the classic type, still shows what Cavalry may do 
by reason of its rapidity of movement and by the effect of surprise. This is exempli- 
fied by the action of the French Cavalry at Botmat-Aissaua (Central Morocco). Gen- 
eral Mangin then Colonel commanding a punitive column, under orders to pacify the 
country about Uad-Zem and defeat the tribal masses of Zaian and Tadlas, moved 
forward slowly, the infantry protected in their advance by the fire of the mountain 
batteries. The Cavalry was held in reserve. 

The maneuver consisted essentially in holding or containing the Smala tribesmen 
on the left, without letting them fall back, while continuing with the main body toward 
the principle enemy force, on the crests of hill range. A battalion of Senegalese was 
left to occupy the Smala warriors, and while the French main body continued its 
objective, Mangin ordered the Cavalry to proceed at all speed forward and take the 
enemy camp in the rear. No reserve was held out. 

“Over an abrupt and rocky terrain the Cavalry advanced, in spite of the heavy 
fire opened and in a quarter of an hour had reached the tribal encampment, siezed it, 
and dismounting to fight on foot, pending arrival of the infantry, succeeded by their 
rapidity of movement, and surprise, in forcing the superior numbers of Riffians to 
fall back.” The quotation is taken from Berenguer, “War in Morocco,” the action 
being fought in 1913. 

All this, as the Lieutenant author pcints out, goes to prove that with the fire 
power today possessed by Cavalry, the dismounted fire-fight in conjunction with rapid 
movements made mounted indicate one of the characteristic methods of engaging the 
mounted arm. He believes though that the present “Employment of Cavalry” (Span- 
ish) does not emphasize this sufficiently in view of the operations in North Africa. 

The editorial columns devote several pages to the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, which a Spanish General Staff commission visited in October of 1924. 

The praise bestowed upon the plant in general, barracks, school buildings, riding 
halls, etc., is very sincere and the discussion of the courses followed is ample and 
enlightening. Special reference is made to the course “Methods of Instruction,” which 
has been instituted in the Spanish Cavalry School (Academy) at Valladolid. 





Polo 


INTERNATIONAL MILITARY POLO 


For the second time in succession, an army team from the United States has won 


the military polo championship of the world. The following account is by Major E. 


Bell, a British polo expert, who wrote for the Chicago News: 

There can be little doubt that the better team won in Saturday’s game between the 
United States army and British army polo teams when the American players van- 
quished the Britons by the score of 8 goals to 4. Naturally the playing of the British 


team disappointed its supporters, who had hoped for a revival of the old British polo 


glory. 
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the King and Queen of England Receiving the American Players 
Major Beard, Major Wilson, Captain Gerhardt, and Captain Rodes 


Many of the judges agreed that the British team was playing in poor form while 
the Americans were at top-notch pitch. 


Americans More Accurate 
Maj. Beard is to be congratulated on the way in which he produced not only men 
but ponies in the very best condition exactly at the psychological moment. The Amer- 
ican combination of hitting, and accuracy was much superior to that of the British, 
while the American ponies were faster and handier. The American’s stick work was 
also much better. Ths was especially noticed in the scrambles near the side lines. 
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The American team played well, with Wilson especially good, always dangerous, 
and always ahead, scoring four goals. Gerhardt was at top form and assisted well. 
Rodes was fine throughout. His hitting was magnificent and accurate. Beard was a 
tower of strength not only actively but morally. He outplayed the British advance. 
The American team had eighteen chances to score against ten British chances. 

It is the hope of the British admirers of the game that their team was not at its 
best in Saturday’s match. The men missed shots continually. Another fault appeared 
to be lack of liaison between the forwards and the backs and the relative inferiority 
of the British forwards. Time after time Boles and Wilson rode away leading off 
Gerhardt and Dening, whereupon Rodes rode up unmoles‘ed for shots at the goals. 
Generally the British were off form. Certainly their ponies were not up to the Ameri- 
ican mounts. 











Down the Field 
American Players in White 


The game was played before a fashionable crowd, including the king and the 
queen, the American ambassador and many other celebrities. The display of marching 
the ponies past the royal box was marked by the best of feeling. 

There was beautiful sporting spirit among the players. The following remark 
was typical of the friendly competition: 

“Many congratulations, Louis. Lovely work,” said Capt. Lockett to Capt. Beard 
and the latter replied, “Thank you, Vivian.” 


McCreery Opens Scoring 

In the first period McCreery opened the scoring, Rodes retaliating immediately 
with a nice cross shot and adding another with a backhander, while Wilson missed one 
chance and Gerhardt missed two. In the second period the American goal was scored 
through a misunderstanding between the British backs. In this period McCreery equal- 
ized the score, but from then to the end of the period the American team had the best 
of it and scored three times, through Wilson twice and Rodes once. Both of Maj. 
Wilson’s scores were the direct result of misses on the part of the British back. 
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In the third period McCreery scored for the British after Rodes had missed, while 
Wilson missed an easy chance for the Americans. 

In the fourth period the Americans had matter all their own way and settled the 
result beyond all reasonable doubt. Wilson scored immediately after the start. The 
Americans should have scored again, as they had at least five more shots at goal, while 
the British had not a single chance. 














A Back Hander by Major Beard 
Note Other American Players Pulling Up for the Shot 


In the fifth period the British held their own, McCreery scoring after his brother 
had made a good run, while Wilson scored from an acute angle. In the sixth period the 
British players really got a move on and had all the best of it. They had four shots at 
goal, two of which were sitters, but they could not score. The American players could 
do nothing in reply. 

In the seventh period good combination between Beard and Rodes enabled the 
Americans to score with a nice near side-stroke, while McCreery missed two chances, 
one a sitter, and so the game ended. 

In the second match for the polo championship at Hurlingham—the second win for 
the American army players—the teams were the same as in the first match with the 
exception that Capt. Dening had to stand down in the fifth period owing to an accident. 
Maj. Lockett took his place. 

Though it was played during a continual drizzle, the game was most exciting. 
The fortunes of the day swayed from one side to the other. A bad start in the first 
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period on the part of the British army team really decided the match. From then onward 
the game was thoroughly well contested. The second, third and sixth periods were in 
favor of the British army players and the fourth and seventh were in favor of the 
Americans, the fifth being fairly equal. The number of equal shots missed by both 
side was about even. The British army team, however, missed two free hits from 
forty yards. 

The game produced some curious coincidences. One goal on each side was scored 








Royal Spectators 
The King and Queen of England and the Duke and Duchess of York. 
Ambassador Houghton with Mrs. and Miss Houghton at Right 


by the opposing back. Both collisions during the day were between members of 
the same team. 


Americans Use Good Judgment 


The Americans hit over their opponents’ back line twenty-four times. Wilson 
scored two goals from seven shots and Gerhardt three from eight. The British had 
nineteen chances altogether. R. McCreery scored one goal from three shots and N. 
McCreery two from nine. 

The stick work of the Americans was beautiful. Their accuracy in meeting the 
ball was far superior to that of the British. So was their judgment as to where the 
ball would be hit. For that reason they rapidly turned their defense into an attack 
and entirely changed the complexion of the game. 
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The superiority of the American ponies was hardly noticeable in this game, except 
as regards handiness. Wilson was not so effective as in the first game. Boles was 
not only able to compete with him but held the upper hand in most of the play. Ger- 
hardt, on the other hand, played extremely well, his meeting of the ball being excep- 
tionally good. Rodes again played brilliantly but had the worst of luck in not scoring 
from sorne great shots. Beard, too, was brilliant. Although he was badly shaken 
by a collision in the fourth period his game was not at all affected. 

There is no question that the better team won, which must be a matter of some 
consolation to the British. However, the result is a small matter compared with the 
feeling of friendship which the visiting Americans engendered in all classes of the com- 
munity, including not only those who met them personally but also those who had a 
chance of seeing them play. 

The start of the first chukker was disastrous for the British because the Ameri- 
cans not only scored two goals to begin with, but had at least seven unsuccessful shots. 
In the second and third chukkers the British had all the best of it, scoring three goals 
to their opponents’ one. The combination of the British side in these two periods was 
good, both forwards playing exceptionally well. In the fourth the Americans had all 
the best of it, having four more chances at goal though they scored only once. Rodes 
had especially bad luck with two excellent shots, the second one swerving at the critical 
movement, and going outside the post. 


Collision Causes Consternation 


The British team on the other hand only once got near the American goal. The 
dangerous foul given against Rodes, who knocked over his captain, should have pro- 
duced a British goal but Dening shot wide. 

In the fifth period a collision between McCreery and Dening looked like very nasty 
business. It was obviously the latter’s fault. It was some time before he could be 
moved as his pony was lying on top of him. After some delay Lockett took his place 
and the game proceeded. 

In the sixth period the British nearly evened the score. They certainly had the 
best of it. However, another free hit for a cross against Maj. Beard was wasted while 
three more misses deserved better fate because they were all good shots. McCreery, 
however, scored once. Maj. Wilson, on the other hand, missed a fairly easy chance 
for the Americans. In the seventh period the Americans scored again and put the 
result beyond doubt, although McCreery nearly scored. 


SECOND CAVALRY 

A team from the Regiment consisting of Colonel Williams, No. 1; Lt. Wofford, No. 
2; Lt. Koester, No. 3; Captain Rogers, No. 4, took part in the elimination tournament, 
held at I'ort Leavenworth the last of June, to determine the team to participate in the 
Inter-Circuit Tournament at Colorado Springs. The team lost to the Wakonda Club 
of Des Moines by a close score. 

In a match game at Fort Leavenworth a Regimental Team consisting of Lt. Thorn- 
burgh, No. 1; Lt. Wofford, No. 2; Lt. Koester, No. 3; Captain Rogers, No. 4, defeated 
the 7th Corps Area Headquarters Team by a score of 17 to 3. 

The same team went from Fort Leavenwo. |: to Des Moines to play in a tourna- 
ment at that place. The Fort Leavenworth experience was repeated as Wakonda again 
won, and the Regimental team defeated the 7th Corps Team in a close game. 

From Des Moines the team was invited to Omaha to play a series of three games 
with the 7th Corps Area team. Two out of the three games were won by the Second 
Cavalry. Mr. Gould Dietz of Omaha gave four cups to the winning team. Line-ups 
were as follows: First game—Lt. Thornburgh, No. 1; Lt. Bosserman, No. 2; Lt. Hol- 
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brook, No. 3; Captain Rogers, No. 4. In the second game Captain McDonald played 
No. 3 and in the third game Captain McDonald played No. 3 and Lt. Holbrook No. 4. 

Upon returning from Omaha two Regimental Teams were organized as follows: 
The Tigers—Lt. Bosserman, No. 1; Lt. Wofford, No. 2; Lt. Koester, No. 3; Captain 
Cunningham, No. 4. 

The Grasshoppers—Captain McDonald, No. 1; Lt. Thornburgh, No. 2; Colonel Wil- 
liams, No. 3; Lt. Holbrook, No. 4. 

Match games were played with School Teams during July and August. The Tigers 
have lost only one game since being organized, while the Grasshoppers have lost three 
and won four games. 

SIXTH CAVALRY 

The Regimental Polo Team, winners of the Fourth Corps Area and Southern Cir- 
cuit Handicap Tournaments, left last week for Philadelphia to represent the Southern 
Circuit in the National Matches at the Meadowbrook Country Club. The team, con- 
sisting of Major Edwin N. Hardy, in charge, Captains Renn Lawrence, No. 2; Frank 
C. DeLangton, No. 3; First Lieutenants Frank O. Dewey, No. 4; Thomas Q. Donaldson, 
Jr., No. 1, and Second Lieutenant Lawrence K. Ladue substitute, will stop in Washing- 
ton en route for a series of practice games. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY 
Since the Fort Bliss Team won the Southwestern Circuit Tournament at San An- 
tonio, and it became certain that it would enter the September Tournament at Phila- 
delphia, regimental polo at Fort Bliss has been largely subordinated to the preparation 


of the post team for its eastern trip. The post team as it will probably line up at 
Philadelphia will contain three Eighth Cavalry men: Major Chamberlain, Captain, at 
No. 2; Captain Truscott at No. 3, and Captain Huthsteiner, at No. 4. The Eighth 
Cavalry first team has not played a game, as such, for the past three months. 

Nevertheless, polo has been played, and a great deal of it, not only by our officers 
on the post team, but by our second and third teams, both with the’ post team, and 
with the other units. The Regiment expects to be able to put two strong teams on 
the field for the fall Division Tournament. 

Among the remounts recently received are many promising polo prospects, a num- 
ber of which should be in the game soon, When our mounts now with the post team 
return to the regiment we should find ourselves with a very satisfactory string. 


THIRTEENTH CAVALRY 

The 13th Cavalry Polo Team won both the Ninth Corps Area and the Northwestern 
Championships at Boise. : 

The team also participated in the Fort D. A. Russell Polo Tournament which was 
held from July 25th to August 6th. The tournament was won by Fort Sam Houston 
with Fort Leavenworth second and the 13th Cavalry third. 

The team also participated in the Colorado Springs and the Denver Tournaments. 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY 

The 14th Cavalry Polo Team held two tournaments during the month of July. 
In the first tournament from the 5th to the 12th the final standings were: Wakonda 
Country Club Team, Ist; 14th Cavalry Team, 2nd; 2nd Cavalry Team, 3rd. 

In the second tournament which was held from July 12th to 19th, the final 
standings were as follows: Wakonda Country Club, 1st; Fort Riley Reds, 2nd; 14th 
Cavalry Team, 3rd. 

All games of both tournaments were made conspicuous by the dash and skill 


displayed. 
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ELEVENTH CAVALRY 

The Regiment held a handicap polo tournament at the Delmonte Polo Field during 
the Civilian Military Training Camp for August 17th to 26th. All arrangements for 
the participation of teams was made by the Post Polo Representative, Major Sloan 
Doak, to whom much credit is due for the success of the tournament. The ponies of 
the visiitng teams were stabled by the 11th Cavalry, and the Hotel Del Monte. 

The tournament consisted of two phases viz: The Handicap Tournament and the 
Consolation Tournament. 

Six teams competed: Aptos Country Club, San Mateo, 30th Infantry, 2nd Bn., 76th 
Field Artillery, 11th Cavalry (Yellow) and the 11th Cavalry (Black). 

Following are the teams and handicaps: 

San Mateo 30th Infantry 11th Cavalry (Black) 


C. G. Moore 1 Lt. Dierking 0 Major S. Doak 2 
L. Howard 0 Lt. Beatty 0 Lt. M. A. Devine 1 
W. S. Tevis 4 Lt. Leone 0 Lt. G. W. Read 3 
C, Weatherwax 0 Capt. Scott 1 Capt. R. C. Gibbs 2 

Total 5 Total 1 Total 8 

Aptos 11th Cavalry (Yellow) 76th Field Artillery 

Wilson 0 Capt. R. E. Craig 2 Lt. A. R. S. Barden 2 
Foulker 0 Lt. C. L. Conlon | Capt. C. E. Boyle 0 
R. Splivalo 2 Lt. S. M. Lipman i Lt. C. S. Whitmore 0 
H. Hastings 1 Capt. N. E. Waldron 1 Capt. G. L. Caldwell 2. 


Total 3 Total 5 

In the Handicap Tournament the Aptos Country Club Team was defeated by the 
11th Cavalry (Yellow) by the score of 8 to 2, in a rather one sided match. 

The 2d Bn., 76th Field Artillery, next defeated the 30th Infantry Team 8 to 6 in 
a close game. The Infantry playing fine polo during the first five chukkers, had the 
game almost won, but the Artillery coming in strong in the last period put over four 
goals winning a most exciting game. 

The 11th Cavalry (Yellow) team decisively defeated the San Mateo Country Club, 
6 to 2 thereby qualifying for the finals. 

The 11th Cavalry (Black) played an uphill game against the Artillery, winning by 
a score of 7 to 6. The game was featured by hard riding, with the winning goal being 
scored in the last chukker. 

The two Cavalry Polo Teams met in the finals. The play was close, being featured 
by hard riding, long hitting and excellent volley shots. Seldom was the ball knocked 
behind the back tine. The game was probably the hardest fought in the tournament, 
and provided a multitude of thrills for the hundreds of spectators lining the side boards. 
The winning goal and tournament was won by the Black Team in the last twenty sec- 
onds of play. 

In the Consolation Tournament the 30th Infantry defeated Aptos Country Club 
9 to 4, but defaulted in the finals of the Consolation Tournament due to the fact that 
the regiment was ordered to San Francisco, before the completion of the tournament. 

The San Mateo Team was victorious over the 76th F. A., by the score of 11 to 6 
thereby winning the Consolation Tournament. 

All trophies for the tournament were awarded by the Del Monte Hotel Company. 

It is felt that the polo policy in this regiment will result in placing on the field 
this winter one of the strongest and best balanced teams in the Army. At present 
there are eight players who are capable of playing first string polo and wi‘h the addi- 
tion of Major Erwin who is considered one of the best backs in the Army our team will 
be a credit to any regiment. At present, efforts are being concentrated on the develop- 
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ment of young ponies. By the opening of the winter tournament, our string will be 
considerably stronger than last year, due to the number of fine prospects received from 
the Remount Service. 

The 11th Cavalry and 76th Field Artillery Polo Clubs are building a Post Field 
in the back pasture and by November it should be ready for use as a practice field. 
In this connection the willing support of Colonel H. C. Tatum, has made this possible. 
This has been a most difficult task and without the strong backing of our former Post 
Commander this field would have never been commenced. All funds for construction 
purposes have been advanced from the 11th Cavalry and 76th Field Artillery Polo 
Funds. It is contemplated that bermuda will be sowed in January so that by this time 
next year we hope to have one of the finest playing fields on the coast. 

The 11th Cavalry (Yellow) leaves for San Mateo, August 26th, for a week end 
series of games against the San Mateo Country Club. 











American Legation Polo Team, Peking, China 


POLO IN CHINA 


The above photograph of the American Legation polo team at Peking, gives an 
idea of the type of pony with which players in that section of the world have to con- 
tent themselves The members of the team from !eft to right are: Captain W. T. 
Clement U S M M. C.; Major J. Magrucer, Field Artillery; Colonel R. H. Dunlap, 
U.S M “.; and Captain S. V. Constant, Cavalry. 








Regimental Rosters and Notes 


FIRST CAVALRY—Camp Marfa, Texas 
Colonel C. E. Stodter, Commanding 

Lieut. Col. A. Poillon 1st Lieut. A. E. Forsyth 
Major A. F. McLean 1st Lieut. H. H. D. Heiberg 
Major C. L. Stevenson 2d Lieut. E. L. Harrison 
Major R. B. Patterson 2d Lieut. L. C. Vance 
Captain H. Herman 2d Lieut. T. Robinson 
Captain H, S. Dodd 2d Lieut. P. G. Kendall 
Captain P. H. Morris 2d Lieut. R. T. Willson 
Captain Harry Foster 2d Lieut. G. B. Rogers 
Captain E. M. Sumner 2d Lieut. C. B. Hutchinson 
Captain B. A. Mason 2d Lieut. C. K. Darling 
Captain S. R. Goodwin 2d Lieut. B. W. Justice 
1st Lieut. F. E. Bertholet 2d Lieut. A. A. Cavenaugh 
1st Lieut. G. B. Hudson 2d Lieut. J. I. Brosnan 

2d Lieut. W. F. McLaughlin 


SECOND CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 

Colonel George Williams, Commanding 
Lieut. Col. G. T. Bowman Captain J. C. Rogers 
Major E. M. Whiting Captain W. Houghton 
Major A, B. Conard Captain F. M. Hyndman 
Captain T. E. Price Captain M. Byrne 
Captain J. W. McDonald 1st Lieut. W. H, W. Reinburg 
Captain J. W. Cunningham 1st Lieut. F. W. Koester 
Captain Le Roy Davis 1st Lieut. A. G. Olsen 
Captain B. G. Shoemaker 1st Lieut. C. C. Jadwin 
Captain W. A. Falck 1st Lieut. T. T. Thornburgh 
Captain H. A. Buckley 1st Lieut. M. F, Sullivan 
Captain W. T. Hamilton 1st Lieut. W. S. Conrow 
Captain C. B. Cox 1st Lieut. W. A. Holbrook 
Captain Charles Wharton 2d Lieut. F. DeL. Comfort 
Captain J. C. Short 2d Lieut. J. W. Wofford 
Captain M. H. Ellis 2d Lieut. W. F. Jennings 
Captain H. DeB. Bruck 2d Lieut. R. B. Bosserman 


The One Thousand Dollar Prize to the Platoon Leader and Platoon, demonstrating 
the most etticient leadership, and the greatest ability to function as a team under 
service conditions, was won by a Platoon from Troop F under command of Lieut. 
John W. Wofford, June 1, to 4th, 1925. 

The First Squadron and Headquarters Troop camped on the Target Range from 
June 5 to July 3. The Second Squadron and Service Troop camped on the Range 
from August 1st to September 4th. While in camp all organizations completed pre- 
liminary and record practice with the rifle and automatic rifle. 

All troops qualified more than 80% of their men with the rifle. Troop E and 
Headquarters and Headquarters Detachment, Second Squadron qualified 100% while 
Troop G qualified 24 experts and 22 sharpshooters out of a total of 82 men firing. 

During the same period organizations not on the range carried on pistol and 
saber practice. 
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On July 20, Troop B left the post by marching en route to Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, for duty in connection with the Citizen’s Military Training Camp held at 
that station during the month of August, 1925. 

From July 5 to July 19th the entire regiment was engaged in demonstrations, etc., 
for the Reserve Officers Camp held at this station. On July 17 a Regimental Review 
was given for the Reserve Officers and the Regiment was presented with a loving 
cup by the officers of the 66th Cavalry Division. 


THIRD CAVALRY (Less 1st Squadron)—Fort Myer, Virginia 
Colonel H. S. Hawkins, Commanding 

Lieut. Col. H. J. McKenney 1st Lieut. C. W. Feagin 
Major A, R. Chaffee 1st Lieut. S. P. Walker 
Captain J 1st Lieut. G. G. Elms 
Captain V 1st Lieut. H. C. Hine, Jr. 
Captain E. A. ier 2d Lieut. C. E. Byers 
Captain J 2d Lieut. T. E. Whitehead 
Captain M. S. Daniels, Jr. 2d Lieut. A. George 
Captain H. T. Allen, Jr. 2d Lieut. C. W. A. Raguse 
1st Lieut. J. B. Patterson 


FIRST SQUADRON, THIRD CAVALRY—Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 
Lieutenant Colonel F. D. Griffith, Jr.. Commanding 
Major Frederick Herr 1st Lieut. V. W. Batchelor 
Captain H. H. Dunn 1st Lieut. H. M. Alexander 
Captain P. J. Matte 1st Lieut. F. T. Turner 


Captain A. J. DeLorimer 1st Lieut. C. R. Chase 
Captain M. V. Turner 2d Lieut. D. G. McBride 


1st Lieut. R. H. Garity 2d Lieut. L. R. Dewey 


The month of July was spent in completing the regular season’s rifle and dis- 
mounted pistol practice. The results of both were gratifying and better than ever 
obtained before by this Squadron. Headquarters Detachment 1st Squadron led the 
Cavalry Troops at this station, having qualified 100 per cent. Troop “C” qualified 
95.92 per cent, Troop “A” 95.1 per cent, Troop “B” 83.07 per cent, and Detachment 
Service Troop 81.8 per cent. 

On July Fourth, Troop “C” went to Middlebury, Vermont, and Troop “A” to Bristol, 
Vermont, to take part in the Independence Day celebrations at those places. Troop 
“B” was parent organization for the R. O. T. C. unit, and furnished the horses for 
the students to take part in Fourth of July celebration in Burlington, Vermont. 

On July 27th, the officers of the 315th Cavalry arrived, and on August Ist, took 
over the work of the processing of the C. M. T. C. students. This is the third year 
that the officers of this regiment have been with this Squadron, and it was indeed a 
pleasure to renew association with them. 

The month of August was given over almost exclusively to the training of the 
C. M. T. C. Students. There were approximately 350 Cavalry Students who received 
instruction. Generals Summerall and Brewster both inspected the camp and expressed 
themselves as well pleased with the results obtained during the month’s training. 


FOURTH CAVALRY (Less First Squadron)—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 
Colonel Osmun Latrobe, Commanding 
Major Emmett Addis 2d Lieut. A. K. Hammond 
Captain T. A. Dobyns, Jr. 2d Lieut. H. I. Hodes 
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Captain J. I. Gibbon 2d Lieut. F. H. Bunnell 
Cap’ain C. W. Burkett 2d Lieut. C. V. Bromley, Jr. 
Captain E. W. Godbold 2d Lieut. R. M. Neal 
Captain R. C. Thomas 2d Lieut. H. W. Davison 
1st Lieut. R. J. Merrick 2d Lieut. G. W. West 
1st Lieut. E. E. Cox 

The death of the Regimental Adjutant, Captain G. G. Ball, on June 22, 1925, from 
injuries incurred while playing polo, is greatly regretted by the entire personnel of 
the regiment. Captain Ball’s good judgment, fairness and kindly spirit endeared him 
to all. 

He was an officer of high sterling qualities and his loss is deeply felt by all who 
came in contact with him. 

The regiment has completed rifle, pistol and saber practice. The general average 
was: Rifle, 95.1, Pistol Mounted: 97.4, Pistol Dismounted: 81.2, saber, 93.0. 

Recent additions to the regiment are Captains Vaughn Cannon, J. I. Gibbon and 
E. W. Godbold and 2nd Lieutenant G. West. 

Captain Cannon will captain the polo team and be in charge of remounts. 

The Second Squadron and Headquarters and Service Troops departed on September 
9, 1925, for: Douglas, Wyoming, to attend the State Fair where various exhibition drills 
will be given. 


FIRST SQUADRON, FOURTH CAVALRY—Fort Meade, South Dakota 
Lieutenant Colonel R. W. Walker, Commanding 


Major Otto Wagner 2d Lieut. J. T. Ward 
Captain N, E. Fiske 2d Lieut. J. K. Sells 
Captain C. G. Wall 2d Lieut. D. F. Stone 
1st Lieut. B. E. Sawyer 2d Lieut. W. L. Weinaug 
1st Lieut. LeR. M. Wightman 2d Lieut. W. E. Shallene 
2d Lieut. J. I. Gregg 

On June 4th a night ride was held at this post in which all officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of the squadron participated. The course was approximately 40 miles 
long and over country unknown to the riders. Although the night was dark and rainy, 
very few riders failed to finish within the time limit. Corporal Ben Tomlin of Troop C 
won the ride, having completed the ride in five hours. He was awarded a very hand- 
some cup whch was donated by the business men of Sturgis, S. D. 

On June 15th the Squadron took the field for a twelve day practice march through 
the Black Hills. It was accompanied by 14 Reserve Officers and 3 enlisted reservists 
of the 66th Cavalry Division, who were ordered to this post for their annual 15 days 
of active duty training. A two-sided maneuver was conducted during the first five 
days of the march, with Troop B representing a Red force which was retiring to the 
south and whose mission was to gain contact with, harass and delay the Blues. The 
Blues, represented by Troops A and C left the post one day later than the Reds and 
had an aggressive mission of pushing forward rapidly and driving out the Reds. Dur- 
ing this phase of the maneuver the Reserve Officers acted as platoon and squad leaders, 
grooming their own mounts and caring for their equipment. Notwithstanding the fact 
that they were unused to such training, they made the long marches with no apparent 
trouble. Following this the squadron took up the march again under war conditions 
with the Fieserve Officers holding commands appropriate to their grade. The Regular 
officers acted as the Red force and the missions assigned to the two forces were the 
same as in the first half of the maneuver. 

Upon returning to the Post on June 28th, a review in full field equipment was held 
for the New Post Commander, Lt. Colonel R. W. Walker, who had arrived during the 
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absence of the troops. In the evening a most enjoyable dance was held in honor of 
Colonel Walker and the Reserve Officers. The following day the latter departed for 
their homes, after expressing themselves as feeling greatly benefitted by their two 
weeks training. 

On July 4th the entire post turned out in full field equipment as demonstration of 
Defence Day. In this we were very ably and enthusiastically supported and assisted 
by the population of nearby cities. 

On July 6th Troop A began its rifle practice and Troop B its pistol practice, both 
of which were completed by August 1st. Troop A qualified 100 per cent with the rifle, 
and Troop B 90 per cent with the pistol, dismounted, and 95 per cent with the pistol, 
mounted. 

On August 11th the squadron marched to Deadwood, S. D., where it participated 
in the annual celebration of the “Days of 76.” Such events as Roman Riding, racing, 
mounted and dismounted tug-of-wars, close and extended order drills were put on in 
connection with a number of civilian events. The troops took a very material part in 
the filming of “Deadwood Dick” by the Jack Hoxie troupe from the Universal Studios. 
On the last day “Custer’s Last Fight” was staged between the soldiers and some three 
hundred Sioux Indians from the Pine Ridge Reservation. To make the scene more 
realistic the soldiers were dressed in the old blue uniforms as worn at the time of the 
massacre. 

Troops B and C are now completing their rifle practice while Troop A is getting 
ready to take part in the Meade County Fair at Sturgis, S. D. On September 20th, two 
troops of the Squadron entrain for Chamberlain, S. D., where they will take part in the 
dedication of a new bridge across the Missouri River at that place. 


FIFTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 


Colonel W. B. Scales, Commanding 
Lieut. Col. I. L. Hunsaker 1st Lieut. R. C. Wells 
Major W. Goodwin, Jr. Ist Lieut. H. Knight 
Major Philip Gordon 1st Lieut. J. B. Edmunds 
Major Edwin O’Connor ist Lieut. G. J. Rawlins 
Captain W. H. Kasten 1st Lieut. A. W. Johnson 
Captain R. L. Creed 1st Lieut. J. E. Leahy 
Captain W. O. Johnson 2d Lieut. W. J. Eaddy 
Captain R. S. Parker 2d Lieut. C. D. Silverthorne 
Captain P. C. Clayton 2d Lieut. J. J. Mahoney 
Captain A. L. Baylies 2d Lieut. H. S. Jernigan 
Captain H. V. Scanlan 2d Lieut. W. L. Howarth 
Captain L. W. Biggs 2d Lieut. J. L. Loutzenheiser 
Captain J. Yuditsky 2d Lieut. J. H. Stadler, Jr. 
Captain Charles Cramer 2d Lieut. W. J. Bradley 
1st Lieut. F, L. Carr 2d Lieut. F. G. Fraser 
1st Lieut. J. N. Greene 2d Lieut. C. S. Babcock, Jr. 
The results of the rifle and pistol practice and saber instruction of the regiment 
were as follows: 
Rifle Marksmanship—140 Experts; 167 Sharpshooters; 192 Marksmen; unqual- 
ified, none. 
Automatic Rifle Marksmanship—70 Experts; 2 Sharpshooters; unqualified, none. 
Pistol Marksmanship, dismounted—154 Experts; 237 Sharpshooters; 120 Marks- 
men; unqualified, 9; per cent qualified, 98.27. 
Pistol Marksmanship, mounted—448 Experts; 21 Sharpshooters; 2 Marksmen; un- 
qualified, none. 
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Saber Instruction—142 Expert Swordsmen; 150 Excellent Swordsmen; 7 Swords- 
men; unqualified, 9; per cent qualified, 97.07. 

Under present plans it is contemplated having the 1st Cavalry Brigade Maneuvers 
at this station during the latter part of October. The 1st Cavalry is scheduled to 
arrive from Marfa about October 17th. 

Officers of the 311th and 312th Cavalry, 156th Cavalry Brigade, were attached to 
the regiment from August 10th to 22nd and participated in the drills, marches, and 
maneuvers, held during that time. They gained practical experience in the handling 
of troops by actually assuming command of the units during various phases of the 
training. A feeling of friendship and a spirit of co-operation between the officers of 
the regiment and the reserve officers was developed to a marked degree during the time 
they served together. The following letter exemplifies this spirit: 

Subject: Training Period at Fort Clark, Texas, of the Officers of the 311th Reserve 
Cavalry. 
To: The Commanding Officer, Fort Clark, Texas. 

1. The Reserve Officers of the 311th Cavalry, who have just completed a fifteen 
day tour of duty with your command at Fort Clark, are unanimous in requesting me 
to write this letter. 

2. We have just concluded a very busy course of instruction; we are in better 
health and better spirits than when we started; having profited in mind and body. 
Moreover we have formed lasting friendships among the officers at Fort Clark and are 
eager to serve with them again. 

3. Our course of instruction for the fifteen days last past has been of very great 
value and interest. The actual operations of excellent regular troops and their func- 
tioning in the field, in camp, on the march and in maneuvers, have given us vivid mind 
pictures that will always rise before us as guides. 

4, Your officers have made many sacrifices to enable us to profit by their in- 
structions and enjoy the work. So, please accept this expression of our gratitude to 
you and to the post personnel. We all hope to come back next year. 

BYRON L. BARGER. 
Lt. Col. (ORC) 311th Cavalry. 

On August 25th the regiment received 35 recruits and they are now being given 
a 10 weeks’ course of instruction before being sent to their organizations. 

Since May 30th, one hundred and ten remounts have been received from Fort Reno 
and are undergoing training at the remount stables. Among the lot are a number 
of promising polo prospects to add to our string, if they develop. 


SIXTH CAVALRY—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
Colonel G. C. Barnhardt, Commanding 


Lieut. Col, O. A. McGee 1st Lieut. F. P. Tompkins 
Major Kk. W. Taulbee Ist Lieut. T. Q. Donaldson, Jr. 
Major E. N. Hardy 1st Lieut. E. L. Hogan 
Captain J. W. Geer 1st Lieut. W. L. Hamilton 
Captain Otis Porter 1st Lieut. L. D. Carter 
Captain W. G. Ingram 1st Lieut. F. O. Dewey 
Captain E. N. Harmon 1st Lieut. H. T. Sutton 
Captain H. A. Myers 1st Lieut. B. E. Shirley 
Captain O. C. Newell 2d Lieut. J. M. Rudolph 
Captain M. H. Patton 2d Lieut. D. A. Beck 
Captain C. H. Murphy 2d Lieut. L. K. Ladue 

1st Lieut. J. R. W. Diehl 2d Lieut. R. D. Palmer 
1st Lieut. H. M. Rose 
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The past quarter has been one of almost unprecedented activity for the regiment, 
with Fort Oglethorpe experiencing its first training camp, since the war. In ac- 
cordance with the new policy of the War Department, the regiment did not go to 
Camp McClellan, Alabama, for summer training as heretofore. 

The Second Squadron sponsored the Citizens’ Military Training Camp on the 
parent organization scheme. Major Edgar W. Taulbee, 6th Cavalry, commanding, 
was designated as Camp Commander. Three hundred and fifteen trainees reported 
on July 2d for the largest and the most successful Cavalry Camp ever conducted 
by the regiment. 

Twenty students from the University of Georgia reported for the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps Camp on June 15th. Troop “C”, Captain Renn Lawrence, 6th Cav- 
alry, commanding, sponsored this camp, with Captain Roye P. Gerfen, Cavalry, D. O. 
L., on duty at the University, as senior instructor. 

On Defense Test Day the entire garrison participated in a large and very suc- 
cessful parade in Chattanooga. The appearance of the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camp trainees, who had barely completed processing, excited much astonishment 
and favorable comment. 

The Hostess House and Swimming Pool were two new features at Fort Oglethorpe, 
opened in time for use by the trainees, and both proved very popular. 

Wednesday, July 22d, was designated as Visitors’ Day, and a very successful 
track and field meet, and horseshow, followed by swimming events was held for the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp trainees and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps stu- 
dents. In general separate events were provided, but in some instances events were 
open to both units. 

On July 28th a mounted parade of the entire Citizcns’ Military Training Camp was 
held. Following the parade, all trophies and medals won by trainees in the track and 
field and swimming meets, rifle and pistol marksmanship badges, medals for all 
around excellence presented by the Military Training Camp Association of the United 
States and medals for individual excellence in equitation, presented by the Civitan Club 
of Chattanooga were awarded. Following the awards, the squadron passed in review 
at the walk, trot and gallop. 

One remarkable feature of the Citizens’ Military Training Camp was the average 
qualification of 87.5 percent with the rifle and 84.5 percent with the pistol. One C. M. 
T. C. troop qualified 93.8 percent with the rifle and another C. M. T. C. troop 100.0 
percent with the pistol. 

Brigadier General Edward L. King, Commandant of the Command and General 
Staff School, visited the Post officially during the Citizens’ Military Training Camp, 
and was tendered a reception and dance by the officers of the Garrison. 

Colonel Robert J. Fleming, relinquished command of the regiment on July 1st, 
after nearly four years of continuous service in that capacity. Prior to his departure 
the officers of the permanent garrison gave a dinner in his honor at the Mountain 
City Club in Chattanooga. Attendance was a hundred percent, with Brigadier General 
Edwin B. Winans, as a specially invited guest and toastmaster. 

Captain Wharton G. Ingram, 6th Cavalry was appointed Plans and Training 
Officer prior to the opening of Summer Camps and is also acting Adjutant. 

Troop “A” is preparing for participation in the Southeastern Fair to be held at 
Atlanta, Georgia, from October 8th to 17th. 

The regiment was called upon to furnish five officers for duty at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, in connection with the national matches. In addition to the Commanding Officer 
and Executive, there remain only eight officers present for duty with the regiment, 
of which number three are on the target range. In several instances one officer is 
commanding two troops; and just at present conditions are reminiscent of the days 
immediately following the expansion early in 1917. 
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During the month of August, the National Guard Cavalry was in camp here; 
the 109th Cavalry (from Tennessee, Alabama and North Carolina), Colonel J. Perry 
Fyffe, commanding, and Troop “D” separate North Carolina Cavalry, from August 
1st to 15th, and the 108th Cavalry (from Louisiana ana Georgia), Colonel James E. Ed- 
monds, commanding, and the 55th Machine Gun Squadron, Alabama National Guard, 
Major Jaffreys, commanding, from August 16th to 31st. 

Colonel George C. Barnhardt, the new Regimental Commander, and Mrs. Barn- 
hardt arrived on August 15th and were tendered a recevtion and dance on the 


evening of August 18th. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, Commanding 

Lieut. Col. R. B. Going 2d Lt. J. B. Cooley 
Major V. W. Cooper 2d Lt. P. McK. Martin 
Major A. D. Surles 2d Lt. R. P. Lyman 
Captain R. R. Allen 2d Lt. E. P. Crandell 
Captain D. S. Wood 2d Lt. G. S. Armes 
Captain A. W. Howard 2d Lt. F. J. Thompson 
Captain H. C. Kaefring 2d Lt. Z. W. Moores 
Captain P. L. Singer 2d Lt. M. B. Crandall 
Captain R. Russell 2d Lt. P. C. Hains 
Captain C. O. Griffin 2d Lt. F. G. Trew 
Captain J. M. Lile 2d Lt. H. E. Engler 
lst Lt. C. Burgess 2d Lt. T. L. Harrold 
Ist Lt. R. L. Freeman 2d Lt. W. H. Nutter 

On June 27 the First Squadron and Headquarters and Service Troops returned 
from the Dona Ana Target Range, thus comp.eting the target season for the Regi- 
ment. Final results for the season showed: Percentage qualified, 97.49; average score 
per man, 280.46. The organizations which qualified 100% were Service Troop and 
Troops “C” and “F,” with “C” Troop, Capt J. M. Lile Commanding, having the high- 
est averaizze per man of 292.16. In automatic rifle the Regimental percentag: qual- 
ified was 98.89, and the average score per man was 544.0. The highest score per man 
was attained by Troop “C,” 563.2. 

During fifteen days in July the First Squadron assisted in the training of the 
111th Cavalry, New Mexico National Guard, an excellent Cavalry regiment. The 
training was successful and the results quite satisfactory. From July 28 to August 
26 the Second Squadron was engaged in conducting the C. M. T. Camp at Ft. Bliss. 

On August 3, 29 enlisted men, Capt. D. S. Wood and Maj. A. D. S. McCoy, M. C., 
were called out with other troops of the Post to aid in checking a flood at Fabens 
and Tornillo caused by a sudden rise in the Rio Grande River. Troops were engaged 
in this work several days and aided materially in saving property. 

For the third consecutive year the Seventh Cavalry Baszball Team has won the 
Post League Pennant. Many hard games were played to achieve the championship. 
In the League s2ries the Team played 18 games and lost one. The hitting qualities 
of the Team are exceptional, and have evoked no little comment from rivals and local 
teams which have played the “Garry-Owens.” The Douglas Blues, Frontier L-ague, 
of Douglas, Arizona, recently suffered a 16 to 10 defeat in an exhibition game with 
the Seventh. In July the “Garry-Owens” playcd the Mescalero Indian Team at 
Mescalero, New Mexico, and came off victorious. The Indians had an excellent team 
and p'ayed good ball. Late in August the First Cavalry team invaded our tz2rritory, 
and the tide of battle went against them 7 to 12. The First Dragoons had a very 
strong team which gave the Seventh Horse no mediocre struggle. The First aggre- 
gation are able players and fine sportsmen. 
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Some changes in personnel occurred during the quarter. The Regiment re- 
ceived a number of recruits, some of whom are still undergoing recruit instruction. 
Capt. R. R. Ailen, Troop “A,” has been appointed Regimental adjutant. The quarter 
saw the retirement of three excellent types of men and able soldiers: First Sergeant 
John H. Green and Master Sergeants Edward M. Carey and Samuel S. Simmonds. 
Sgt. Green served approximately nine years in the Regiment, while Sgts. Carey and 
Simmonds served continuously twelve years and three months and eleven years and 
three months, respectively. On occasion of retirement the usual parade and review 
held for retiring Non-commissioned Officers by the Seventh Cavalry, was given for 
each. Following the parade and review each received a handsome watch which was 
presented by Colonel Lee for the Non-commissioned Officers’ Club. On the evening 
of the day of retirement, each Sergeant was tendered a banqu:2t by the Non-commis- 
sioned Officers’ Club, which was attended by all officers of the Regiment. 

During the quarter the Seventh Cavalry Band under the leadership of W. O., 
Clark B. Price has given a series of delightful concerts at the Post and at various 
parks in the city of El Paso. 

The Non-commissioned Officers’ Club under the direction of Staff Serg2ant W. W. 
Morrison has enjoyed an active program during the quarter. The Club conducted a 
restaurant at the Dona Ana Target Range during the target szason and realized 
sufficient funds to defray the expenses of the Baseball Team for the season. In pro- 
moting athletics and recreational activities, the Club has been a large factor. It has 
given a number of dances and has given banquets to retiring sergeants. The Garry- 
Owen Auxiliary, composed of wives of the Non-commissioned Officers, has held regular 
meetings and a number of sociables, 

Capt. D. S. Wood and ist Lt. Carlton Burgess have been selected as members 
of the Fort Bliss Polo Team which will shortly play in a Polo Tournament at Phila- 
delphia. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 

Colonel S. McP. Rutherford, Commanding 
Lieut. Col. E. A. Keyes 2d Lt. G. W. Bailey 
Major A. G. Hixson 2d Lt. E. F. Thompson 
Major H. D. Chamberlin 2d Lt. C. H. Reed 
Captain C. H. Strong 2d Lt. J. H. Stodter 
Captain W. C. Merkel 2d Lt. D. F. J. DeBardeleben 
Captain D. W. Colhoun 2d Lt. L. M. Grener 
Captain G. E. Huthsteiner 2d Lt. C. J. Harrold 
Captain H. A. Patterson 2d Lt. A. A. Frierson 
Captain H. W. Forster 2d Lieut. C. W. Bennett 
Captain R. L. Hammond 2d Lt. W. J. Rzardon 
Captain P. C. Berlin 2d Lt. J. W. Bowman 
Captain H. L. Jackson 2d Lt. R. L. Howze, Jr. 
1st Lt. R. W. Miller 2d Lt. R. A. Gardner 
1st Lt. J. H. Collier 2d Lt. M. H. Matterson 
Ist Lt. W. H. Wenstrom 2d Lt. H. R. Westphalinger 
Ist Lieut. Oscar W. Koch 2d Lt. W. A. Fuller 


Complete results of rifle practice for the regular season show 97.64 per cent quali- 
fied in the regiment. A, B, C, and Service Troops qualified 100 per cent. 

About 100 cavalry students from New Mexico Military Institute, The University 
of Arizona, and New Mexico A. and M. College attended the Fort Bliss, 1925 R. QO. T. C. 
Camp. Training was conducted by the First Squadron, 8th Cavalry, under the direc- 
tion of Major H. D. Chamberlin. The camp was a thorough success from a training 
standpoint. It was concluded by a two day march, and maneuver, July 13 and 14. by 
the students and parent organizations. 
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Early in August Reclamation Service officials appealed to the Division Commander 
for assistance in combating floods which were doing great damage in the Rio Grande 
Valley. He responded by sending 100 men from this regiment, and 100 men from other 
units, urider the command of Major A. C. Hixson, 8th Cavalry, to Fabens, Texas. The 
troops moved in trucks to the vicinity of that town, and arriving there at 11:00 P. M. 
immediately commenced what was to be a long and arduous battle against the rising 
water. The men worked continuously from 11:00 P. M., until about 10:00 A. M., with 
only a little coffee and practically no food. Immediately thereafter they broke camp 
hastily and marched on foot several miles to escape the rising water. 


NINTH CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Lieutenant Colonel W. J. Scott, Commanding 


Lieut. Col. K. T. Riggs 
Major W. C. Christy 
Major R. D. Newman 
Major J. F. Stevens 
Captain C. C. Smith 


Captain F. H. Waters 
Captain J. T. Duke 
Captain W. B. Bradford 
Captain G. B. Guenther 
Captain J. V. McDowell 


Captain A. W. Roffe Captain H. G. Holt 
Captain D. S. Perry Captain C. E. Davis 
Captain R. L. Coe Captain H. R. Gay 
Captain H. B. Gibson Capt. R. T. Maddocks 
Captain L. G. Gibney 


Lieut. Colonel W. J. Scott took command of the regiment on June 20. 

A retirement party was given on July 2 in honor of Master Sergeant James 
Briggs, who retired on July 11, and 1st Sergeant James Allen, who retired on June 
30. After the exercises refreshments were served and a dance was held. 

On July 28 the regiment celebrated Regimental Day with an all day picnic. 
Speeches were made by Colonel George W. Williams, 2nd Cavalry, Acting Command- 
ant; Lieut. Colonel W. J. Scott, the new regimental commander; and Sergeant Archie 
Cooper. Many competitions were held and games were played. Prizes were awarded 
in several events. 

Those attending the picnic were the officers and enlisted men of the regiment and 
their families and friends. 

During the summer the regiment performed routine duties, engaged in target prac- 
tice from July 5 to 30 and made the following improvements, among others, under 
the Department of Horsemanship and the School Secretary: graded bridle paths and 
cleared them of brush; constructed and repaired hurdles and jumps over the reserva- 
tion; leveled and repaired sand rings and painted the fences; gave the West Riding Hall 
a new floor of sand and shavings and repaired its walls and doors; and built new 
garages for the use of student officers. 

The regular weekly enlisted men’s hops have been held on the open air pa- 
vilion which was built late last summer by the E. & R. Officer. This pavilion is sim- 
ilar to, but larger than, those at Fort Sam Houston. 

Prizes were awarded for the best appearing flower garden and lawn and for the 
best vegetable garden in Rileyville, the regimental colony. They were won by Private 
1-c, Spec. 5th Cl. Edward Johnson, Hq. & Serv. Troop and by Private 1-c, William 
Jackson, Troop “A’’, respectively. 

This has been a busy summer in this regiment as regards discharges, re-enlist- 
ments and enlistments. Between June 1 and August 31 there were 139 discharges and 
121 re-enlistments (87%). Fifty-seven recruits were received. The regiment 1s now 
up to its authorized strength. 
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TENTH CAVALRY—Fort Huachuca, Arizona 
Colonel J. C. Rhea, Commanding 


Lieut Col. George Grunert 1st Lieut. K. Broaddus 
Major J. C. Montgomery 1st Lieut. E. N. Schjerven 
Major F. K. Chapin 1st Lieut. J. H. Healy 
Captain V. W. B. Wales 1st Lieut. C. W. Fake 
Captain H. M. Gregory 1st Lieut. F. C. Thomas 
Captain S. G. Fuller 1st Lieut. I. P. Swift 
Captain N. W. Lisle 1st Lieut. D. H. Nelson 
Captain F. B. Shipp 1st Lieut. J. M. Williams 
Captain E. A. Everitt 2d Lieut. F. R. Pitts 
Captain H. W. Maas 2d Lieut. B. G. Thayer 
Captain J. B. Taylor 2d Lieut. H. G. Maddox 
Captain C. A. Shannon 2d Lieut. W. S. Biddle 
Captain S. G. Stewart 2d Lieut. H. J. Theis 
Captain G. H. Shea 2d Lieut. G. C. Claussen 
1st Lieut. L. B. Conner 2d Lieut. W. B. Wren 


With only a brief respite by way of assisting the United States Forestry Service 
in controlling the demoralizing fire which developed on Miller Peak in the Huachuca 
Mountains and spread to the many canyons radiating from that peak, the 1925 target 
season wound up as follows: 

Rifle, 95.77 percent qualified; pistol, dismounted, 85.88 percent qualified; pistol, 
mounted, 97.69 percent qualified; saber, 96.37 percent qualified; automatic rifle, 100 
percent qualified. 

The period July 1-10 was taken up in marching to Douglas, Arizona, to participate 
in the Defense Day ceremonies. The march was made by way of Hereford and War- 
ren, various problems being taken up on the march. The command was quartered in 
Douglas at Camp Harry J. Jones, garrisoned by a battalion of the 25th Infantry under 
the command of Major Townsend. The regiment was royally entertained and ar- 
rangements were made for the men to visit Old Mexico. The return march was made 
over practically the same route, except such deviations as were necessary for the 
problems assumed. The squadrons were pitted against each other, each being part of 
a larger force, and played enthusiastically the game of “give and take” in driving 
each other through the canyons in the Huachucas during night marches and storms. 
Three officers’ patrols were sent out from Douglas with missions to report at a speci- 
fied hour to the Division Commander at Huachuca, 65 miles away, the same night and 
be ready for extended reconnaissance work the next day. The second day’s ride for 
them was a large circuit of 70 miles through the mountains by way of Garden Canyon, 
Sunnyside, Parker’s Ranch and Canelo Pass back home. Men and animals returned 
from these rides in excellent condition. 

Reserve Officers now arrived for training and were assigned to the 1st Squadron, 
which was just completing its field training. The diversified terrain to be found near 
the post was admirably suited for the work in combat firing and afforded the reserv- 
ists in command of troops and platoons ample opportunity to use their initiative and 
resourcefulness. The Reserve Officers then went on the Range with excellent results, 
and after firing for record, took up mess and stable management, administration and 
equitation. Their “work out” culminated in taking the field for two days in command 
of troops and platoons, the squadron being commanded by Captain Victor W. B. Wales 
with Lieutenant H. Jordan Theis as acting adjutant. Other officers of the squadron 
acted as coaches and observers for the Reservists. Wet weather and mountainous trails 
as well as cross country work made the march a little slow, but it terminated success- 
fully. 
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Came July twenty-eighth and Organization Day, the main event of which was 
the Horse Show, judged by Col. Fitzhugh Lee, 7th Cavalry; Col. Reginald McNally, 
Cavalry; Major and Mrs. Chamberlin, 8th Cavalry; Major Jonnson, PMS&T at the 
University of Arizona; Mr. Packard, President of the 1st National Bank of Douglas, 
Arizona, and Mr. Banning Vail of the Empire Ranch. 

Jumping, as usual, proved most inieresting to the civilians as well as the military. 
A Waterloo was encountered in the post and rail by most contestants. Captain 
“Smi.ey” Shannon won the Officers’ Jump handily and Sergeant Peterson on snake 
easily earned the blue ribbon for the Enlisted Men’s Jumping. 

The Duggan Cup was won by Pvt. Haddox, Hq. Tr., in the best turned out E. M. 
class. Pvt. Mackey, Tr. “B’, won the Douglas Chamber of Commerce cup for the best 
cavalry horse. The Palmer Cup was awarded to Sgt. Jackson, Tr. “F”, for the best 
enlisted men’s mount. In the Officers’ Charger Class, Major Frank K. Chapin won the 
Packard Cup. As Individual Point Winner, Sgt. Jackson, Tr. “F”, won tne Jonansen 
Cup. The Itule Cup was awarded to Mrs. James Taylor for the Ladies’ Jumping. 

The best turned-out Officers’ Charger Class was a great feature. The mounts were 
excellent, and the equipment was superb. Mrs. John Healy in a spectacular ride won 
the blue in the Best Polo Mount class. The fearless exhibition ride given by “Billie”, 
trooper extraordinary and mascot of “C” Troop, was as clever as it was brilliant. 
The Kidd, entered by Lt. H. Jordan Theis, former champion roping horse of Arizona, 
won the class for horses suitable to become polo mounts. 

An informal luncheon at the Officers’ Club followed the show. Among the dis- 
tinguished guests was General Borquez, commanding all the Mexican forces in Son- 
ora and Chihuahua. The Regimental barbecue, following the ball game and polo, 
proved again what the regiment could do by way of “dominating the groceries” and 
many ex-Pullman chefs were suspected of having had a hand in the pot. 

The C. M. T. C. ran at full blast, and the innovation of quartering the students in 
barracks on the post rather than in temporary shelter near the Target Range, proved 
a distinct success. General Hinds, with his Aide, Lieutenant Morton Jones, commented 
favorably upon this year’s camp during their inspection. The review accorded him 
by the students was a mounted one, as the entire camp is cavalry. Colonel Preston, 
Chief of Staff, 8th Corps Area, also inspected the camp at an earlier date. 

The conduct of the students has been excellent and none were dismissed. The re- 
jections for admission owing to physical disability were little less than 3 percent. At 
the close of camp it was found that the students had gained a total of 290 pounds, 
which may be attributed to the morning ritual of washing down doughnuts with milk, 
a ritual of questionable military merits! 

Troop 1 came out ahead of Troop 2 in both pistol and rifle firing for record, the 
former having 206.43 and 81.81 percent in these events as opposed to 196.07 and 
77.70 percent of the latter. 

Just prior to the closing of the camp, a board of prominent citizens of the State, 
appointed by the State Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War, visited the camp with 
a view to inspecting the various activities and inspiring and encouraging the students in 
their efforts for self improvement. Following is the concluding paragraph of their 
report: 

“The Committee commends the high standards set by Col. Rhea, and his wisdom 
in the selection of sympathetic officers upon whom the details of the training de- 
volved.” 

For the first time in years the regiment has recruits and they are being quickly 
moulded into shape by Lieutenant Pitts. The 198 remounts received last season have 
been trained and conditioned for the coming Autumn maneuvres. 

With only the National Guard remaining of the civilian components of the army 
to be trained, work is being pushed for the maneuvres, and the officers are b2'ne 
examined three times a week on various Training Regulations—a!'l to insure their 
familiarity with the various phases of field service. 
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ELEVENTH CAVALRY—Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 
Colonel L. B. Kromer, Commanding 

Major W. W. Gordon 1st Lieut. M. A. Devine, Jr. 
Major Sloan Doak 1st Lieut. C. L. Condon 
Major W. W. Erwin 1st Lieut. C. Tye 
Captain F. R. Lafferty 1st Lieut. G. F. Stutzman 
Captain J. L. Rice 1st Lieut. C. K. Aiken 
Captain W. J. Redner 1st Lieut. S. M. Lipman 
Captain D. C. Hawley 1st Lieut. M. A. Fennell 
Captain N. E. Waldron 1st Lieut. G. W. Read 
Captain R, C. Gibbs 2d Lieut. W. P. Withers 
Captain J. M. Adamson 2d Lieut. H. O. Sand 
Captain A. B. MacNabb 2d Lieut. M. H. Marcus 
Captain L. Patterson 2d Lieut. D. H. Galloway 
Captain R. E. Craig 2d Lieut. J. H. Riepe 
1st Lieut. R. C. Winchester 2d Lieut. C. G. Meehan 
1st Lieut. J. I. Lambert 2d Lieut. C. L. Ruffner 

Major Gordon arrived at the Presidio of Monterey, on June 30th, and assumed com- 
mand of the post and Eleventh Cavalry. 

During the month of June all the troops of the regiment completed their musketry 
problems with creditable results. This closes the range work for the year except for 
recruits who have joined since June 1st. 

The regiment, less Troops B and G, participated in the Defense Test Day parade 
held in Monterey on July 4th. The Monterey Peninsula established a record by the 


participation of ten percent of the total population in the celebration. Twelve hun- 
dred persons marched in the Defense Test Day Parade. 

On July 25th Troop B returned to this station from Camp Lewis, Washington, 
where they had been on temporary duty for two months with the Summer Training 


Camp. 

While at Camp Lewis, Troop B was highly commended by Major General William 
H. Johnston for efficiency as an instruction unit with the C. M. T. C., and for their 
personal appearance, discipline and horsemanship. Troop B had the honor of winning 
the cup for the best associate organization, awarded to the unit having the highest 
standard in personal and general appearance and discipline. 

Troop F left the post on July 18th to participate in the Summer Training Camp 
at Del Monte, California. On July 20th eight officers and fifty-six enlisted men from 
various troops of the regiment were detached at Camp Del Monte as instructors for 
the Cavalry units of the C. M. T. C. The results obtained were commendable and on 
Visitors Day when the Cavalry students were put to the test many thrills were fur- 
nished the spectators when they galloped by as cossack riders, Roman riders and as 
a three tier pyramid. 

Colonel E. V. Smith, the commandant of the Camp, highly commended the officers 
and men of the regiment for their work at the camp. On August 20th the troops at 
Camp Del Monte returned to duty with the regiment. 

Colonel Leon B. Kromer has been assigned to the regiment and will assume com- 
mand on his arrival about October 1st. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY (Less 2d Squadron)—Fort Brown, Texas 
Colonel W. T. Johnston, Commanding 
Lieut. Col. E. A. Buchanan 1st Lieut. C. I. Hunn 
Captain H. F. Rathjen 2d Lieut. W. Burnside 
Captain E. A. Franklin 2d Lieut. W. Blanchard 
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Captain B. Putnam 2d Lieut. C. Massey 

Captain E. F. Dukes 2d Lieut. J. H. Claybrook, Jr. 
Captain C. S. Miller 2d Lieut. J. F. Willey 
Captain J. N. Merrill 2d Lieut. R. T. Garver 

1st Lieut. B. M. Creel 2d Lieut. G. P. Berilla, Jr. 
1st Lieut. M. L. Stockton 


A very interesting horse show was conducted at Fort Brown on July 3rd, with 
Colonel C. «. Hawkins, Q. M. C., Lt. Col. C. R. Mayo, Cav., and Major A. H. Jones, 
Q. M. C., of Fort Sam Houston, acting in the capacity of judges. The following won 
places in the various events: 

Officers’ Chargers: Capt. E. A. Franklin, 1st; Lt. Col. E. A. Buchanan, 2nd; 
1st Lt. B. M. Creel, 3rd. Best Trained Troop Mounts: Private 1st Class Moreyra, 
Troop B, 1st; Private 1st Class Darrough, Headquarters Detachment, 2nd; Private 1st 
Class Burge, Troop A, 3rd. Horses Suitable to Become Polo Ponies: 1st Lt. M. L. 
Stockton, 1st; Capt. B. Putnam, 2nd; 2d Lt. W. Burnside, 3rd. Best Trained Non- 
Commissioned Officers’ Mount: Sgt. C. S. Ball, Troop C, 1st; Corp. H. Fair, Troop C, 
2nd; Corp. U. Haines, Troop A, 3rd. Officers’ Jumping: Capt. O. A. Palmer, Ist; 
Capt. E. A. Franklin, 2nd; Capt. H. F. Rathjen, 38rd. Best Turned Out Troopers’ 
Mount: Private H. L. Ruhl, Service Troop, 1st; Private 1st Class Martin, Troop B, 
2nd; Corp. W. Bretton, Troop C, 3rd. Enlisted Men’s Jumping: Private 1st Class 
W. A. Lawton, Troop C, 1st; Private E. Smith, Headquarters Detachment, 2nd; Sgt. 
C. Wilburn, Troop A, 3rd. Enlisted Men’s Jumping by Pairs: Private 1st Class A. H. 
Adams, and Private E. Smith, Headquarters Detachment, Ist; Sgt. S. Queen, and 
Corp. E. J. Trottier, Service Troop, 2nd; Private 1st Class W. A. Lawton, and Private 
L. Howard, Troop C, 3rd. Enlisted Men’s Novice Jumping: Private A. H. Adams, 
Headquarters Detachnient, 1st; Private T. J. McCormick, Headquarters Troop, 2nd; 
Corp. J. Holmes, Troop C, 3rd. Best Trained Remount: Private 1st Class K. J. 
Dailey, Troop C, 1st; Corp. J. Holmes, Troop C, 2nd; Sgt. C. C. Roberts, Troop A, 
3rd. Class XI—Ladies’ Saddle Horse: Mrs. M. L. Stockton, Ist; Mrs. E. A. Buchanan, 
2nd; Mrs. E. F. Dukes, 8rd. Officers’ Bending Race: Capt. F. M. Harshberger, 1st; 
Capt. E. A. Franklin, 2nd; Capt. B. Putnam, 3rd. Best Light Wagon: Private R. W. 
Rayser, Service Troop, 1st; Private C. F. Cowell, Troop B, 2nd; Private 1st Class 
W. A. Lawton, Troop C, 8rd. Escort Wagon: Private F. Zurcher, Service Troop, 1st; 
Private C. G. Stark, Service Troop, 2nd; Private R. McMillin, Service Troop, 3rd. 
Officers’ Pair Jumping: Capt. E. A. Franklin, and 2d Lt. J. P. Willey, 1st; Capt. O. A. 
Palmer and 2d Lt. W. Burnside, 2nd; Capt. H. F. Rathjen and 1st Lt. B. M. Creel, 3rd. 

Polo practice was resumed June 14th, following the completion of target practice, 
with fourteen officers in the squad. Scrimmages are conducted on Thursday afternoon 
and Sunday afternoon. 

The boxing cards of July 4th and August 7 were well patronized by local civilians 
as well as by the members of the post. Five bouts were conducted on each night’s 
program. Another boxing night is set for September 11th. 

The Fort Brown command has been busily engaged in tactical and field training 
since July 1st. In addition to troop problems, and the work of officers’ patrols on 
overnight reconnoitering missions, the training program since July 1st has included 
a regimental tactical problem each Friday in which the entire command has par- 
icipated. 


SECOND SQUADRON, TWELFTH CAVALRY—Fort Ringgold, Texas 
Lieutenant Colonel C. O. Thomas, Jr., Commanding 
Captain R. C. Blatt 2d Lieut. F. L. Hamilton 
Captain W. C. Burt 2d Lieut. R. B. Evans 
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Captain W. Tussey 2d Lieut. K. O’Shea 

1st Lieut. J. S. Rodwell 2d Lieut. A. D. Dugan 

1st Lieut. G. H. Wilson 2d Lieut. P. R. Greenhalgh 
1st Lieut. D. B. Buckland 

The Post Baseball League finished its schedule July 15th, with Troop F winning 
handily as follows: Games won, 18; Games Lost, 2; Percentage, .900. 

A message carrying relay race of 7% miles between the three troops, each en- 
tering thirty men was won by Troop E. All men wore service shoes and carried a 
message. Time: 25 minutes. 

A nijzht ride for all non-commissioned officers over an unknown course of approx- 
imately ten miles was won by Sergeant Richard M. O’Brien, Troop G, in one hour and 
Each contestant was required to visit four check stations shown on maps 


six minutes. 
All horses came in in good shape, showing 


handed the contestants at starting time. 
proper hendling and conditioning. 

Nearly all officers of the Post are actively engaged in Tennis Practice in prep- 
aration for a tournament to be held at an early date. A silver cup will be presented to 
the winner. 

Impromptu horse shows for enlisted men have been held two Saturdays in each 
month for the past quarter. These shows have included classes as follows: Open 
jumping, handy hunter, monkey driil teams, trick jumping and Roman riding, trooper’s 
mounts, etc. A very noticeable interest in training mounts has resulted. 

On August 23, the traditional peace and quiet of Fort Ringgold, was interrupted. 
Whistles blew, horns blared, Mexicans cheered and barbecue sizzled. Between two 
columns of galloping troopers the first train to enter Rio Grande City majestically 
puffed its way across the reservation. Old soldiers, old settlers, and the ancient gov- 
ernment mules kicked up their heels in glee. The rumor, started when Captain J. H. 
LaMotte, 1st U. S. Infantry, first garrisoned this reservation in 1848, that Fort Ring- 
gold was to be connected with the outside world has become a truth. Fort Ring- 
gold has since then been intermittently garrisoned, and until the completion of this 
road has had its base of supply at least twenty-one miles away. 


THIRTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 
Colonel H. R. Richmond, Commanding 


Lieut. Col. S. D. Maize 1st Lt. W. N. Todd, Jr. 
Major H. C. Dagley 1st Lt. G. R. Mauger 
Major Mack Garr ist Lt. T. B. Miller 
Captain W. E. Shipp lst Lt. L. N. Smith 
Captain A. J. Kirst 2d Lt. J. L. Lake 
Captain B. H. Coiner 2d Lt. K. G. Hoge 
Captain G. M. Peabody, Jr. 2d Lt. R. Edwards 
Captain E. C. Gere 2d Lt. C. P. Amazeen 
Captain H. E. Kloepfer 2d Lt. S. Ager 

Captain L. A. Shafer 2d Lt. R. C. McCormick 
Captain T. A. Rundell 2d Lt. W. K. Noel 
Captain H. C. Minuth 2d Lt. H. D. Eckert 
Captain V. M. Cannon 2d Lt. R. M. Shaw 

1st Lt. P. C. Febiger 2d Lt. R. A. Browne 


Colonel John J. Boniface has been relieved of command of the regiment and placed 
on duty with the Organized Reserves with station at Missoula, Montana. 

Our new commanding officer, Colonel Henry R. Richmond, joined us on June 21st, 
coming from the Command and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

The regiment participated in the Defense Day program which began with a parade 
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through the streets of Cheyenne at 10:00 A. M. After the parade dinner was served 
at Frontier Park, Two hundred and five “recruits” signed up for the day. 

On July 12th the entire regiment began a march to Pole Mountain where they 
arrived on March 13th. The regiment participated in maneuvers with the 115th Cav- 
alry (Wyoming National Guard)) and returned to Fort D. A. Russell on July 17th. 

On July 25th a review was held for Vice-President Charles G. Dawes. 

Troop “C” and the Band cooperated with the Cheyenne Frontier Days Committee 
and presented their musical drill each day of the Frontier Days Show, July 20th to 
24th, inclusive. 

These same organizations presented their musical drill at the Pike’s Peak Rodeo 
at Colorado Springs and are to go to Greely, Colorado, where they will show in the 
Weld County Fair on September 8th, 9th and 10th. 

1st Sergeant B. F. Longacre and Corporal Joseph Yersak won the regimental shoot 
at the Cavalry tryouts and both are members of the Cavalry Team. 

Sergeant Longacre also won the Chief of Cavalry’s cup for 1925. 

Both cups are in the regimental commander’s office at present and the regiment 
is proud of the success of Sergeant Longacre. 

During the latter part of July the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation had a 
“Movie Company” on location at a ranch near Cheyenne. A number of the ladies of 
the regiment and practically all of the officers and men participated in the filming of 
“The Pony Express.” 

FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 

Colonel J. R. Lindsey, Commanding 
Lieut. Col. D. H. Biddle 1st Lt. H. L. Kinnison, Jr. 
Major E. P. Pierson 1st Lt. H. Engerud 
Captain H. C. Tobin 2d Lt. G. A. Rehm 
Captain W. F. Saportas 2d Lt. A. N. Willis 
Captain H. N. Christman 2d Lt. F. L. Ready 
Captain H. J. Fitzgerald 2d Lt. I. D. White 
Captain H. S. Beecher . 2d Lt. N. F. McCurdy 
Captain H. W. Benson 2d Lt. C. A. Thorp 
Captain O. 8. Peabody 2d Lt. G. W. Busbey 


FIRST SQUADRON—Fort Sheridan, Illinois 
Major W. W. West, Jr., Commanding 

Captain D. H. Blakelock 1st Lt. L. G. Smith 
Captain W. D. Van Ingen 2d Lt. P. B. Sancomb 
Captain N. N. Rogers 2d Lt. T. F. Randolph 
1st Lt. B. H. Graban 2d Lt. C. A. Burcham 
1st Lt. R. H. Darrell 2d Lt. W. A. Bugher 
1st Lt. F. Richardson 


On June 2, 1925, 1st Sergeant Thomas of Troop “G,” retired after thirty years’ 
of service. A smoker was held in his honor on the evening of his retirement. Im- 
promptu plays, boxing bouts, songs and music constituted the evening’s entertainment. 

On the 6th of July, Troop “E,” left this Post and hiked to Fort Snelling, Minn., 
where it is on duty with the summer camps. 

Troop “G” participated in a Rodeo and Roundup at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, from 
July 7th to 11th. 

A formal tactical inspection of the 1st Squadron was held at Camp Custer, Mich- 
igan, and the Squadron was found to be satisfactory in every way. 

The Post Base Ball League Pennant was won by Troop “G”, 14th Cavalry, when 

they defeated Headquarters Troop by a score of 9 to 2, “G” Troop having won 7 games 
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and los: 2 while Headquarters Troop won 6 and lost 3. 
The final standings of the teams were as follows: 
Team 
Troop “G” 
Headquarters Troop 
Troop “F” 
Service Troop ... 
Troop “E” 
Q. M. Corps oe Forfeited all later games 


TWENTY-SIXTH CAVALRY—Camp Stotsenburg, P. I. 
Colonel H. LaT. Cavenaugh, Commanding 

Lieut. Col. I. S. Martin ist Lieut. A. Fulton 
Major J. A. Considine 1st Lieut. H. A. Sears 
Major J. B. Thompson 1st Lieut. P. B. Shotwell 
Captain R. E. Willoughby 1st Lieut. F. T. Murphy 
Captain W. K. Harrison, Jr. 1st Lieut. R. H. Speck 
Captain F. H. L. Ryder 1st Lieut. C. V. Barnum 
Captain H. E. Featherstone Ist Lieut. S. C. Page 
Captain B. C. Andrus 1st Lieut. R. Castor 
Captain J. E. Selby Ist Lieut. C. H. Noble 
Captain W. R. Irvin ist Lieut. D. S. Holbrook 
Captain W. R. Stickman Ist Lieut. C. H. Bryan 
Captain R. H. Gallier Ist Lieut. W. L. McEnery 
Captain P. S. Haydon 2d Lieut. C. C. Clendenen 
Captain A. J. Wynne 2d Lieut. J. H. Walker 
Captain L. L. Gocker 2d Lieut. W. W. Yale 
Captain W. C. Steiger 2d Lieut. J. B. Reybold 


Captain C. L. Stafford 


FIRST MACHINE GUN SQUADRON—Fort Clark, Texas 
Major F. C. V. Crowley, Commanding 
Captain H. C. Fellows 1st Lieut. T. F. Sheehan 
Captain C. R. McLennan 2d Lieut. G. V. Morse 
Captain R. E. Tallant 2d Lieut. H. E. Walker 
Captain Sexton Berg 2d Lieut. D. E. Carleton 
Ist Lieut. R. F. Perry 2d Lieut. E. G. Johnson 


SECOND MACHINE GUN SQUADRON—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Major A. M. Milton, Commanding 


Captain J. C. Daly lst Lieut. E. W. Fenn 
Captain R. W. Carter 1st Lieut. C. O. Burch 
Captain P. D. Fryer 2d Lieut. J. L. Ballantyne 
Captain I. G. Walker 2d Lieut. E. C. Greiner 
Captain A. H. Seabury 2d Lieut. Joseph Smith 
1st Lieut. T. J. Heavey 
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UNITED SERVICES AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 

HE annual meeting of the United Services Automobile Association was 

held at the office of the Association at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, pursu- 
ant to call on the 17th of June. 1133 members were present in person or by 
authorized proxy. The management reported a very prosperous year with 
great improvement in financial condition, for the twelve months ending June 
Ist, 1925. 

The surplus to policy holders amounted to $24,055.25 with total assets of 
$105,519.99, 

2511 claims were received during the year. 

2505 were allowed and paid. 

6 were disapproved by the Executive Committee. 

The claim payments for the period totaled $52,642.08. 

A fire-proof vault has been added to the Association's building at Fort 
Sam Houston. Sixteen employees carry on the work there. 

Dividends to members have been allowed since October, 1924. The meet- 
ing amended the By-Laws to provide for dividend payments to be made in 
cash, instead of credit on renewal premium as heretofore. 

The membership was reported as slightly below 4000. 

The members of the Association include Commissioned and Warrant 
Officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard Service, active 
and retired, and lield Clerks, and are scattered all over this country and its 
insular possessions. 
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The United States Cavalry Association would like to receive ALL the 
magazine and book business of its members. It can handle this as well and 
at as good rate as any agency. The small profits find their way into the 


Cavalry Journal and other activities of the Cavalry Association. 





























